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MODEL XF 
Highest quality lightweight 

game shoe. Complete uppers 

of select Yellowback Kangaroo, 
especially tanned for athletic foot- 
wear, 100% Nylon stitched. Made 
over “Fleetfoot’’ lasts. Finest quality 
lightweight treated leather counters in 










MODEL X4F 


. \ Great shoe for college and high school players. 
> Made over “‘Fleetfoot’’ lasts. Top quality 
Blueback Kangaroo uppers, 100% Nylon 

stitched. Outside counter pocket and back 

1g Sty with lightweight treated leather counter. 

x Goodyear Welt construction. Oak-tanned 





. e one-piece outsole. Steel plates , 
BP both heel and toe. New lightweight _ outside counter pocket. Oak-tanned one- 
we game cleat. Sizes 6 to 13. piece outsole, steel plates both heel and toe. 
<a Full Goodyear Welt construction. New lightweight 





. wo” D and E widths. : 
pi game cleats, locked on. Sizes 6 to 13. D and E widths. 


SCHOOL PRICE— 
$16.95 Pair SCHOOL PRICE—$21.00 Pair 
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~ s MODEL XSF ree a shoe. Select 
A ne all-pur; i 
“A x Oxford, some pee signed . quality athletic tanned cowhide, sturdy 
oe 2 : but very flexible. 100% Nylon stitched 
~ SCHOOL PRICE— uppers. Full Goodyear Welt construction. 
pera > $15.95 Pair One-piece outside counter pockets and 
Ke 34 - back stay with finest quality treated ‘ 
r ak es leather counter. One-piece oak-tanned 4am 
ga” i l th ] f outsoles. Steel plates toe and heel. ted - 
y; . Hex-base cleats. Sizes 6 to 13. ee 
Am | n all the world o a ey 
ae sports you'll find no football SCHOOL PRICE— 
i : $13.95 Pair 
shoes like ‘‘Fleetfoot”’! These are 
shoes completely new—shoes made of the finest top grain ee 
leathers, supple and soft but tough and durable . . . shoes with a 
eathers, supp 8 O - -« ne wm MODEL X26F ie 
sturdy but fully flexible oak leather soles . . . shoes with Full Goodyear Welt construction. Quality i 
athletic tanned cowhide, strong and flexible. 
2 Inside counter pocket with waterproofed ’ i 
100% DuPont Nylon stitched uppers... shoes that snugly couster, 160K tte seal ana, - 
° Steel plates both t d heel. 
cradle every curve of the foot for easy action-free comfort dion-bnen chests, Gah Gall anal 
with eleven grommet eyelets. re x 
... Shoes that hug the ankle for firm support . . . shoes of Sizes 6 to 13, one width only. 
: : : SCHOOL PRICE— ¥ 
full Goodyear Welt construction . . . shoes designed and skillfully $10.45 Pair : > Y A Y 
made over exclusive Rawlings ‘“‘Fleetfoot”’ lasts to retain their = 
: a 
ape and good looks, to wear far longer than could be expected. ’ Pod ml 


Nothing can match them for comfort, for MODEL X28F 

° . Boys model. Full Goodyear Welt 

for quality, no matter what the price— construction. Hard toe construction. 
: 100% Nylon stitched uppers. 


Rawlings—They’re ** Fleet; Other specifications samie as X26F. 
“ g Sizes 2 to 5% inclusive. 





SCHOOL PRICE— 
$8.95 Pair 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY. ST. LOUIS AND LOS ANGELES 





to STATE CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFFS 
on HILLYARD-FINISHED FLOOR 


§ s FI 


“HILLYARD 
PRODUCTS 


Specified by Architects : 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, . Soo : — 
and used on floor, a a ew 


@ WOOD PRIMER 16 wins! No losses! That's the record the basketball squad at Kankakee, Ill., H. S. 


@ STAR GYM and stacked up before going to State finals. Hillyard-treated gym floor was training 
© SUPER HIL-TONE center and home floor for an important segment of the year’s scheduled games. 
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FINISH FOR CHAMPIONS 


Now in use on 15,000 of the 

nation’s finest sports floors. 

When you plan with a Hillyard 

Maintaineer, you save labor 

time and costs.. get long 
wear beauty 

for dependable gm. 
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because they ref 


Used by more Universities, Colleges, 
and High Schools than any others in the field 


Spot-Bilt uses exclusive WING-FLEX (featherweight) 
Construction to reduce the weight of its top-grade athletic 
shoes to a minimum, thus allowing athletes to attain the peak 
speed so necessary in today’s competition. Naturally, for 
such quality-crafted shoes, Spot-Bilt selects Kangaroo. 
Incredibly light, soft, and flexible, it is, in addition, the 
strongest, longest-wearing of all leathers... ideal for athletic 
Look for the WHITE SPOT = footwear. Do you wonder that light-weight Spot-Bilt shoes are 


...it identifies America’s 


finest athletic footwear = demanded by leading coaches ali over America? 


ATHLETIC 


OF 


ANGAROO 


) 
Write for name of you ne 
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7 OUNCE* MEET SHOE WITH 
WING-FLEX (featherweight) 
CONSTRUCTION 


f yo ndarest SPOTe BILT dealer 


No. 735. Yellow Back nylon 
stitched Kangaroo uppers and 
linings. Patented non-stretch 
white nylon toe to heel outside 
reinforcement. Extra long roll-over 
tongues — reinforced roll-set 
eyelet. Selected chrome bend 
leather tap and heel lift, attached 
without exposed stitching. 
Lockstitch Construction. Spring 
steel plate. Hardened steel 
detachable spikes. 


No. 725. Same as No. 735 — 
except Blue Back Kangaroo. 


13 OUNCE* PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL WITH WING-FLEX 
(featherweight) CONSTRUCTION 


* Size 8 


No. 234. Yellow Back 
nylon stitched Kangaroo 
uppers and linings. Nylon 
webbings to prevent 
stretching. Extra long roll- 
over tongues — telescopic 
eyelets. Solid leather 
counters in outside counter 
pockets. Selected leather 
straight outersoles. 
Goodyear welt construction. 
Richardson's featherweight 
Pro cleats. Solid copper 
rivets. 


No. 224. same as No. 234 
—except Blue Back 
Kangaroo. 


SPOTeBILT 160 MUNROE ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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sure shooting! 
sure footing! 














Tf 
bucy CONTROL 
WITH SPALDING LAST-BILT BALL 


Your players will take their shots with greater certainty and relaxa- 





tion. More shots go in. “Touch Control” describes the new feel they 
get with the Spalding Top-Flite Last-Bilt. Wider, deeper channel 
seams and deeper pebbling make for greater control. An exclusive 


leather tannage process gives a softer, more pliable feel. It’s the ball 


SSE ETERS WONT wal SL Em 


that comes up to the hand with a regular, uniform bounce on every 
downcourt dribble. Passing will take on a new finesse. 


SPALDING EXCLUSIVE 
ON-SLIP “s” DESIGN SHOES 
Your team will fake and cut with new confidence. The cushioned 
sport arch and heel of the “S” decreases muscle fatigue. Loose-lined 
best grade duck uppers assure durable, comfortable fit to the final 


whistle. Available in black or white uppers. Your Spalding dealer is 


ready and able to help you fit your budget—he knows your problems. 


Speed up your attack with these SPALDING court stars 


SPALDING 


; Official with America 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP. 8y Finus C. Gaston 





UNIVERSITY 


OF 


ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 





+e 


ae THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA opened its doors 
on September 21st, 1953, it marked its 123rd year 
of service to the state of Alabama, to the South and to 
the Nation. 

The University of Alabama was established in 1820, 
one year after Alabama was admitted to the Union, 
and was first opened to students in 1831. Thirty-five 
young men comprised the first student body and the 
physical plant was not much larger with two dormi- 
tories, a chapel, chemistry building, and four faculty 
homes forming the campus. 

Today, one hundred and twenty-three years later, 
the University has expanded and grown into a well- 
planned seat of learning which has thousands of stu- 
dents studying, living, and playing in hundreds of 
class rooms, dormitories and other University build- 
ings. The passing years have seen many great mo- 
ments and known many outstanding educators and 
administrators as the University of Alabama has solidi- 
fied its place as the “Capstone” of the state educational 
system. 

From the ashes of a fire-swept campus following the 





War Between the States, the University has developed 
into the modern institution of today, consisting of 
thirteen major divisions on the campus and two in 
Birmingham. Located at Tuscaloosa are: The College 
of Arts and Sciences, School of Chemistry, School of 
Commerce and Business Administration, College of 
Education, College of Engineering and School of 
Mines, School of Home Economics, School of Law, 
Graduate School, Extension Division and Summer 
School. A new fourteen-million-dollar medical center 
is in the making at the Medical College of Alabama in 
Birmingham. The School of Dentistry is also situated 
in Birmingham. 

The physical structure of the University now con- 
sists of 287 permanent and temporary buildings spread 
over 570 acres in Tuscaloosa. In addition to this, its 
medical and dental college facilities in Birmingham 
cover almost three city blocks. 

Today’s buildings at the University are a composite 
of the old and the new. There is an old quadrangle 
constructed immediately after the Civil War. And the 
new quadrangle is squared off by one of the South’s 
finest libraries, the Amelia Gayle Gorgas Library, also 
by the Administration Building, a new Physics Build- 
ing, the Commerce Building, a Biology and Chemistry 
Building. 

During the academic year of 1951-52, instruction was 
given to 23,759 students. Enrollment on the main 
campus in Tuscaloosa is customarily between 5,000 to 
7,000 each semester. Through the University of Ala- 
bama Extension Division, centers are operated at 
Huntsville, Mobile, Montgomery, Birmingham and 
Gadsden, with a branch at Selma. Enrollment there 
for extension courses totals over 3,000 students per 
semester. 


To the University’s thirteen major schools and col- 
leges has been added a School of Nursing. Since 1948, 
the Ph.D. program has been launched in the field of 
biology, history, education, bio-chemistry, commerce 
and business administration, pharmacology, political 
science and physics. 


HISTORIC WOODS HALL — Restored in 1949, 
Woods Hall has played an important role in the 
history of the University. Woods was the first build- 
ing constructed after the University was burned to 
the ground. It served as a barracks for the Ala- 
bama Cadet Corps and was the site in 1900 of a 
demonstration that led to the disbanding of the 
corps. It was built in 1868. Today it is the home 
of the History Department, Journalism Depart- 
ment and ceramics laboratories. 
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DENNY CHIMES SOUNDS OUT HOURS — Denny Chimes, a 115-foot carillon tower, stands as a monument to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama’s chancellor, Dr. George Hutcheson Denny who is now living in retirement at Lexington, Virginia. Dr. 
Denny served as president from 1912 to 1937. During World War II, he was recalled to serve his University for a period of 
one year (1942-’43) following the death of Richard C. Foster. The tower was erected in 1929, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL CARMICHAEL 


President, University of Alabama 


Alabama’s military record is rich in tradition and color. 
From the 300 cadets who marched out to meet the enemy in 
1865 to the present ROTC units and special classes assigned 
to the University by the armed forces today, the campus has 
felt the tread of thousands of American men and women. 
Since World War I, more ROTC students have trained at the 
University than at West Point. 


During the past half-dozen post-war years, a greatly en- 
larged student body has taxed the University facilities but a 
tremendous building program, which is still under way, has 
finally eased the situation. To fully retain the old grace 
and beauty of the 420-acre main campus area, a rebuilding 
and renewing project has also been carried on. 

THE FIRST WOMEN STUDENTS were admitted to the 
University in 1893 and today some 2,000 co-eds form a good 
percentage of the University enrollment. Dr. John M. Galla- 
lee, long-time member of the faculty and president since 
1948, retired in July, 1953. Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, a vet- 
eran educator and Alabama alumnus, succeeded Dr. Gallalee 
as president, September 1, 1953. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE SPORTS 


The name Alabama is well-known in all sports circles. 
The Crimson Tide participates in seven intercollegiate sports 
— football, basketball, baseball, track, golf and tennis. In 
most of these seven sports, Alabama is represented in the 
record books and on the all-star teams. 

’Bama’s trip to Dallas for its engagement with Rice in the 
Cotton Bowl, January ist, will make the 12th post-season 
affair for the Crimson Tide. This is the most any major 
college has participated in a major bowl on New Year’s. 

Wallace Wade was the first coach to take the Tide to a 
post-season classic —taking them to the Rose Bowl three 
times — 1926, 1927, and 1931. Wade ended with a record 
of two wins and one tie on the West Coast. Frank Thomas 
took over for the 1931 season and kept the Crimson Tide 
rolling as his teams journeyed to six major bowls by the 
time he retired due to ill health in 1946. Thomas’ teams 
appeared in the Rose Bowl three times and once each in the 
Sugar, Orange and Cotton Bowl. His over-all bowl record 
was four wins and two losses. His Crimson Tide team lost 
a game in the Sugar and Rose Bowl. 

A long-time assistant to Thomas, Harold “Red” Drew, 
replaced Thomas in 1947 and has lived up to the reputation 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING HEADQUARTERS — Houser Hall, newest of the engineering buildings at 


the University of Alabama, was completed in the summer of 1950 at an approximate cost of $312,000. 
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of Wade and Thomas by making this his 
third post-season game in seven years. 
His 1947 team lost in the Sugar Bowl 
and his 1952 team won in the Orange 
Bowl last year. 

Twenty-three Alabama players have 
received All-American honors. They 
are: W. T. “Bully” Van deGraaff, tackle, 
1915; A. T. S. “Pooley” Hubert, quarter- 
back, 1925; Bill Buckler, guard, 1926; 
Hoyt “Wu” Winslett, end, 1926; Tony 
Holm, fullback, 1929; Fred Sington, 
tackle, 1930; Johnny Cain, fullback, 
1931; Tom Hupke, guard, 1933; Millard 
“Dixie” Howell, halfback, 1934; Don 
Hutson, end, 1934; Bill Lee, tackle, 1934; 
Riley Smith, quarterback, 1935; Arthur 
“Tarzan” White, guard, 1936; James 
Ryba, tackle, 1937; Leroy Monsky, 
guard, 1937; Joe Kilgrow, halfback, 
1937; Carey Cox, center, 1939; Holt 
Rast, end, 1941; Don Whitmire, tackle, 
1942; Joe Domnanovich, center, 1942; 
Harry Gilmer, halfback, 1945; Vaughan 
Mancha, center, 1945; Ed Salem, half- 
back, 1950. 

% * 

Under young Johnny Dee, Alabama 
is on the road to taking its place among 
the leaders in basketball. The first jump 
was made December 14th as a team of 
four sophomores and one senior de- 
feated Bradley University on the mid- 
western’s home court, 63-61, for one of 
the major upsets of the young basket- 
ball season. *~Bama won two conference 
championships and that under Hank 
Crisp. Crisp pulled the trick in 1930 
while ’Bama was still in the Southern 
Conference and again in the South- 
eastern Conference in 1934. Alabama 
has produced one All-American basket- 
ball player — Lindy Hood of the 1930 
team. 


Tilden “Happy” Campbell has com- 
piled one of collegiate’s baseball’s better 
coaching records, winning eight South- 
eastern Conference championships in 15 
years of coaching. He played on ’Bama’s 
first conference title-winner in 1934 and 
then won crowns as head coach in 1935, 
1936, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1947 and 
1950. He has entered three teams in 
District NCAA play-offs and his 1950 
team, which he considers probably his 
best, played in the National tournament. 
Thirty-five "Bama baseball players have 
journeyed to the major leagues: Derrill 
Pratt, Turkey Bowman, Dan Boone, 
Lena Stiles, Joe Sewell, Ike Boone, 
Riggs Stephenson, Luke Sewell, Ernie 
Wingard, Max Rosenfeld, Andy Cohen, 
Grant Gillis, Verdo Elmore, Emil 
Barnes, Broadus Connatser, Sid Cohen, 
Whitey Campbell, Tommy Sewell, Ray 
Pepper, Jack Hayes, Walter Hilcher, 
Fred Sington, Legrant Scott, Lee 
Rogers, Dixie Howell, Frank Scalzi, 
Jim Tabor, Blake Caldwell, Vick Brad- 
ford, Pete Lewis, Herschel Freeman, 
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APSTONE — The president’s mansion at 


the University of Alabama has new occupants this fall with the inauguration of a 
new president, Dr. Oliver Cromwell Carmichael. He is the 18th Capstone president to 
live in the mansion which faces the new University quadrangle. Originally built in 
1837, the mansion is now marked as a state shrine and is one of the outstanding 


examples of ante bellum architecture in the State of Alabama. 


Allan Worthington, 
Frank Lary. 
*Bama’s track team was Southeastern 
Conference champion twice the last four 
years. The Crimson Tide won the cham- 
pionship in 1950, lost by one point in 


Bill Dunn and 


(News Bureau Photo by Jack Goodson) 


A young team of mostly freshmen and 
sophomores finished in the number four 
spot last year. Charley Stapp is starting 
his second year as head man. He was 
assistant coach prior to being appointed 
to the head position in February, 1953. 


1951 and took top honors again in 1952. (Continued on page 39) 





ALABAMA PYRAMID — The University of Alabama cheerleaders demonstrate more 
talents than cheering alone. Featured in the formation are: Front row (left to right) 
Patsy Lord, LaFayette (standing on hands); Billy Hodges, Bessemer; Skeeky Maffett, 
Florence (head cheerleader) ; Eddie Newell, Mobile, and Joan Bond, Montgomery. 
Second row (left to right) Jean Davidson, Tuscaloosa; Lumas Langley, Birmingham, 
and Arlene Bray, Arlington, Va. 
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Invocation Captures “Perfect” Philosophy 


(Eprtor’s Note: This prayer expresses so well the 
philosophy which should be exemplified in all inter- 
school athletic contests that it is reproduced for your 
thought and meditation.) 


A PRAYER 
Offered at Texas-Baylor Game, November 7, 1953 
By Dr. Blake Smith 


Dear God and Father of our lives: 

For one brief moment our voices are still, our excite- 
ment is relaxed and we lift our minds and hearts 
heavenward. And no sooner do we lift them than 
some things become clear, as when the sun suddenly 
breaks through the clouds that envelop us. 

It is clear that Thou hast given to us life with many 
different shades and colors. For this we are grateful. 
We humbly accept the fact that some things in our 
lives are not very important. They are to be enjoyed 
but not taken too seriously. The occasion that brings 
us together today is one of those happy interludes in 
life. Help us to accept it as such. 

In Thy presence we know that no issue of great im- 
portance is going to be settled here this afternoon. No 
souls are going to be lost or saved by the final figures 
on the scoreboard. No great cause it at stake. It is one 
of those pleasures which Thou hast meant for Thy chil- 





By DWIGHT KEITH, Editor and Publisher 


dren to enjoy. Do not let us spoil it by forgetting that 
it is just a game — to be enjoyed today, talked abuut 
tomorrow and forgotten the day afterward. Keep us 
mindful of this, dead God, for we are human and we 
easily lose our perspective and allow the things that 
are most important to become the victim of the things 
that are least important. 

In Thy presence it is clear that the really important 
thing here today is not the visible score but the in- 
visible spirit which all of us — players and spectators 
alike — shall manifest. For the young men who play, 
our prayer is that they shall maintain the spirit of good 
sportsmanship throughout every moment of the game. 
If possible, preserve their bodies from physical injury, 
but because it is more important, preserve their minds 
and souls from every unworthy intention or act. 

For ourselves, our prayer is that we shall have a 
kindly spirit which transcends our separate loyalties; 
that we shall be careful to show good manners as 
becomes mature people; and that every thought, word 
and deed of ours shall strengthen the bond of admira- 
tion and respect between these two fine schools. May 
we be gracious in defeat or humble in victory. 

We make this prayer sincerely, for we know that 
when the spirit and the act are good and right, every- 
body wins and nobody loses. So let it be with us here 
today. 

For Thy name’s sake, Amen. 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 


(1) Technical Articles —A professi I aid to h officials 


and trainers. 





Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the 
school. 


(2 


~~ 


(3) Sports Summaries — Providing an authoritative record 
source for high school and college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans, 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Administrative control of 
athletic policies. 

(6) High standard of sports- 
manship by coaches, 
players, officials and fans. 


(1) Fair play 

(2) Clean speech 

(3) High coaching standards 
(4) Sound scholarship 
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The Coach Returns 


kins Jackson, Brice Hatley, Chester Portwood, Neil 


Moseley, Roy Boozer. GUARDS — Neal Strickland, 


years settles on the field, what do you remember? 


) “Smiles” Barnes. CENTER — Cecil Floyd. BACKS 
We were recently invited to make a talk at a foot- roe ma ae Ls ae re ee 

ball banquet at Albertville, Alabama. Ordinarily, ; 
there would be nothing newsworthy about making We could not remember scores of the various games 
a speech at Albertville, but this was no ordinary occa- played during our three-year tenure there. Neither 
sion. It was at Albertville that the speaker began his could the boys remember. No one could be sure of 
| coaching -career in the fall of 1923. It was there he our win and loss record, except for we? Segal when — 
was initiated into Masonry and it was there he met went undefeated up to the Blountsville game. This 
a beautiful teacher of dramatics who became his wife. was an impressive reminder of a fact we have al- 
t ; It is a touching experience for a coach to return after ways preached — the score is not the most important 

t i thirty years to the scene of his first venture. Rich objective of the game. 
S i memories crowd in upon you and flood your heart Don’t get us wrong! We have always wanted to 
4 with emotion. Many of the boys who played on our win and have coached our teams to fight for every 
t first team were there: John Garrett, Wheeler Garrett, yard, foot and inch of ground that lies between them 
S | Russell Garrett, “Rabbit” Curry, Lonnie Curry, Wil- and the double stripe. But, after the dust of many 
| 


Luther, Plimmer Hill, James Alford, Tommy Mad- 
dox. Homer Weathers, one of our staunch backers, 
was there as chipper as ever. The absence of Cy Huiet, 
Bill Prickett and Dr. Ernest Hyatt gave a note of 
sadness. These fine sportsmen had passed away since 
we were there. 

We had little difficulty calling the starting line-up 
of that first team which we fielded in 1923: ENDS — 
“Red” Garrett, Arnold Shirey. TACKLES — Carl 


It is not the score! You remember the boys, their 
attitudes, their responses to you and to their assign- 
ments. 


So, when the old coach returns for a reunion, he is 
not returning to a list of scores or to records his teams 
compiled. He is returning to old memories to renew 
ties of friendship. He is returning to his boys whom 
he coached and taught and he hopes helped along 
life’s way. 





} THE TEMPLE OF ATHLETES 


By EARL J. MOORE 


: This poem was submitted by Earl J. Moore, basketball coach at Sumter High 
School, Sumter, South Carolina. It reflects his philosophy of basketball which was 
embodied in his article on basketball which we carried in the February, 1951 issue. 


The goal is high 

And it takes an eye 

To shoot the ball so true; 
But always try 

And do or die 

And you will make a few. 


We play for all 
And pass the ball 
Until we get a try; 
We play to win, 
But learn to grin 
And never alibi. 


Come worship son 

Amid the fun 

Where you, my boy, belong; 
Come worship son 

Where athletes run 

To sing the world a song. 


So work and pray 

And laugh and play, 

And cheer the victory fleet, 
But learn the art 

Of a happy heart 

That rises from defeat. 


) The door is wide, 

So come inside 

And learn to play the game 
You never lose; 

Now get your shoes 

And jump into the flame. 


You run and jump 
And with a thump 
You lay it up to score, 
Or aim it high 

And let it fly 

And listen to the roar. 


Come worship boy 

And seek the joy 

That is mingled with the strife 
Come worship boy 

And find that joy, 

And win the game of life! 


You learn to share 

And play it fair, 

And take it on the chin; 
You learn to give 

And how to live 
Whether you lose or win. 


We try to crack 

By planned attack 
The stand of any foe; 
We strive to bounce 
With every ounce 

The force of any blow. 
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NIVERSITY of Texas football fans 

foresee a bright future for their 
youthful gridiron forces because there’s 
a definite touch of Gray in the Long- 
horn picture. 

The rise to prominence of Herbert 
Gray, Texas’ sophomore right tackle, 
has been gradual, but everything the 
rugged youngster has accomplished was 
done quickly and explosively. It’s those 
qualities which moved him from second 
string left guard to the starting lineup 
in the space of four games this fall. 

“Herb moved up on a combination of 
his intense competitive spirit, his fine 
reaction and footwork which enables 
him to get away from blockers and get 
to the ball carrier, and the explosive 
quality of his movements,” says Line 
Coach Ox Emerson. 

There’s no denying that Gray is 
destined for greatness. His tremendous 
display of determination and aggres- 
siveness in the Oklahoma game earned 
him a promotion to the starting right 
tackle post for the beginning of the 
rugged Southwest Conference race 
against Arkansas. 

Since then he’s enjoyed considerable 
success both offensively and defensive- 
ly. Playing both ways isn’t new for 
Gray, either, because he played on both 
units as an all-stater at Baytown High 
School and as a freshman at Texas. But 
he prefers defense, if he must make a 
choice. 
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H & ATHLETE 


By WILBUR EVANS 


“T just like to go after that ball 
carrier,” Gray explains. 

But to question his offensive ability 
would be underrating him. 

“Quickness plus determination,” 
Emerson claims, “enable him to blast 
the man ahead of him out of there. He’s 
a hard worker and always in good 
condition. And, once again, it’s the ex- 
plosive quality of his movements that 
help him overcome the weight ad- 
vantage he often has to give away.” 

At 205 pounds, Gray is smaller than 
the average collegiate tackle, but 
there’s a growing suspicion that none 
of the larger men are playing better 
football than the wiry sophomore. 

Gray’s meteoric rise to stardom was 
climaxed when Texas upset might Bay- 
lor, 21-20. In giving one of the battle’s 
greatest individual performances, he 
covered his territory well, often forcing 
Baylor backs into the arms of other 
tacklers while getting in at least seven 
tackles himself. His vicious tackling 
jarred L. G. Dupre away from the ball 
early in the game and he also recovered 
a fumble that set the Longhorns up for 
their winning touchdown. 

His sterling performance inspired one 
writer to describe Gray as “easily the 
outstanding lineman in the distin- 
guished company of several all-Amer- 
ica candidates.” 

Much of the credit for Gray’s early 
success belongs to Emerson, who has 





coached the brilliant youngster ever 
since he entered Texas. Ox was head 
freshman coach last fall when Gray 
began his football career at Texas and 
began grooming him for greatness then. 
He continued the work this fall after 
being promoted to varsity line coach. 
By now everyone agrees that the team 
of Emerson and Gray is tough to beat. 

Emerson is recognized as one of 
Texas’ greatest linemen of all time. He 
was an all-SWC guard as a senior in 
1930 when Ed Price, the Longhorn head 
coach, was a sophomore. Ox joined the 
Detroit Lions in 1931 and was named 
an all-pro lineman during five of his 
eight seasons in professional football. 
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New MacGregor baseball shoes for 1954 are the greatest ever 
produced in MacGregor's 79-year history! Built for solid com- 
fort, they deliver outstanding all-around performance, 

Every shoe bearing the MacGregor name is made in Mac- 
Gregor's own plant by athletic shoe specialists, That's why— 
over the years—players, coaches and managers have learned 
to trust the high quality and fine craftsmanship in MacGregor's 
complete line of baseball shoes. 
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FACTORS IN WINNING BASKETBALL 


By EMIL HANICAK 


Basketball Coach, White Oak (Tex.) H. S. 


O. prime importance in producing a 
winning basketball team is the at- 
titude of the players. Boys who have 
a good competitive spirit, who like the 
game and want to play it are the ones 
that any coach wants on his squad. It 
is an advantage, of course, if the boy 
has height, speed, and natural ability; 
but it is equally important that he be 
a hustler and be willing to put forth his 
best effort at all times. There is no 
place for a loafer on any team. 

Basketball is a game of teamwork. 
Each player must be made to feel that 
he is just one important part of a team. 
One of the biggest jobs that a coach has 
is in the training of his boys to pass up 
individual glory in the interest of team 
harmony. For some boys the tempta- 
tion to try to be an individual star is 
great and must be overcome by constant 
effort. It helps a great deal to foster the 
desired relationship and to overcome 
jealousies if the boys on the team asso- 
ciate with each other most of the time. 
If they study together and have other 
interests in common, they know and 
understand each other better. 

Sometimes sports writers and fans 
will give certain boys on the team more 
praise than they give to others. This 
tends to cause dissension on the ball 
club; but it is the job of the coach to 
make the boys realize that those who 
deserve the praise should get it. 

If we want the boys to learn that the 
“success of one is the success of all,” 
there must be co-operation among the 
members of the coaching staff. Boys 
learn from the examples set before 
them. In a small school where practi- 
cally the same group of boys must com- 
pete in all sports, this example of co- 
operation is especialy important. A 
coach should encourage a boy to come 
out for all sports and not just for the 
one sport in which that coach is most 
interested. To do otherwise is but to 
tear down the very spirit of teamwork 
for which he has been striving. 

All through the season while the 
coach is drilling his squad in the 
fundamentals of the game, he must con- 
tinually work to build up the morale 
of his team. If the team is to be a suc- 
cess, each player must be not only able 
but willing to do his part. Each player 
must work as hard at defense as he does 
at offense. There has been much dis- 
cussion in recent years concerning the 





Coach Emil Hanicak graduated from 
Stephen F. Austin State College where he 
lettered two years in basketball and was 
chosen all-conference guard. He began 
his coaching career at Laneville High 
School where he produced county and 
district championship teams. In 1938 he 
moved to Carlisle High School where he 
produced another county championship 
team. 


Hanicak joined the White Oak coach- 
ing staff in 1946. During the seven years 
here he has built up basketball from a 
game in which little interest was shown 
to a very popular sport in the community. 
Two years after he took over as basket- 
ball mentor at White Oak his team won 
the first cage title in its history. His 
teams have never placed lower than sec- 
ond in the district. In 1953 his White 
Oak Roughnecks won the State Class A 
Basketball Championship. 





relative importance of offense and de- 
fense in producing a winning basketball 
team. At White Oak, we try to main- 
tain a balance between offense and de- 
fense because we feel that any factor 
that improves one will be of value to 
the other. 

In order to maintain this balance, we 
think that defense must be stressed 
from the beginning of the season. A 
boy naturally likes to play offense 
better than defense because the first 
thing he learns about basketball is to 
score and to practice shooting at the 
basket. Too, the spectators tend to give 
more credit to the star offensive players. 


So the coach must spend a lot of time 
in developing a strong defense in order 
to have a well-rounded team. The coach 
can help to make his team defense- 
minded by praising good defensive play. 
A boy soon becomes proud of the ability 
to hold a high-scoring opponent to a 
few points. 

Most coaches agree that a player must 
learn individual defense before he can 
play any of the other types successfully. 
The average boy comes to high school 
basketball with little defensive training. 
He must be taught the importance of 
good defense and pride in being a good 
defensive player. He must learn to be 
self-confident and aggressive. 

The fundamentals of good defensive 
play are the same regardless of the sys- 
tem of defense that you plan to use. In 
teaching individual defense, the coach 
should drill on switching, checking and 
screening. He should emphasize speed 
in picking up the assigned man, good 
footwork and balance. The players learn 
balance through practicing on correct 
stance, sliding, shifting and getting in 
proper position. It is important to learn 
proper position because poor position 
gives the opponent the opportunity to 
score and may cause the player to foul. 
The defensive player must learn to get 
the ball and avoid excessive fouling. 
He should always keep his eye on the 
ball and try to intercept bad passes. 
He must learn to run with the dribbler, 
forcing him to the outside if he can. 
A good defensive man will talk to his 
teammates while on defense, pepping 
them up and keeping them alert. 

Proper defensive procedure must be 
taught through daily drills. Some of.the 
drills used are one-on-one, two-on-two, 
three-on-three, two-on-one, and three- 
on-two. At White Oak, we favor three- 
on-two and three-on-three as condition- 
ing drills for both defense and offense. 

For the three-on-two drill we use the 
whole court. We for:n three lines with 
the players, matching the players ac- 
cording to their ability. They bring the 
ball down by dribbling or passing and 
try to score. The middle man does not 
shoot. This helps the defensive boys 
to learn to stop the dribbler as quickly 
as possible and then to pick up their 
man. They also learn to stay between 
the offense players and the basket. Dur- 
ing this drill the coach can help correct 

(Continued on page 21) 
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DARING DEFENSES 


By DOBY HOLDEN 


Head Coach, Pearl River Junior College 


— I travel around to these coach- 
ing clinics primarily to pick up ideas 
from high school coaches, it is only right 
that I should share some of my ideas 
with them. Last year’s ball club made 
my defensive ideas look good. I'll write 
this while they still look that way. 
Coaching, I believe, is a matter of 
taking what is normally done and try- 
ing to do it better—and different in 
some cases. Some of our ideas are not 
exactly orthodox. For one thing, I am 
a firm believer that in high school and 
junior college, we can get along better 
on defense with smaller, faster, more 
agile, more mature boys. I am certain 
that some of the boys we have to use 
cannot perform the things on defense 
that college juniors and seniors can. 
Tech showed that the type boy men- 
tioned here can do the job at the big 
college level, too. We cannot wait for 
that big boy to get his coordination, so 
we use the smaller ones on defense. It 
is hard to say which is responsible for 
the other —the defenses we use are a 
result of the type boy we get or we get 
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Aimed especially at the high 
school coach who dares to be 
different. Twenty-eight articles 
by coaches who have made it 
pay off. 
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Price $2.00 7 
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Poplarville, Miss. 


After winding up his athletic carrer at 
L.S.U., Mr. Holden coached with a great 
deal of success at two Mississippi high 
schools, Picayune and Pascagoula. Five 
years ago he went to Pearl River where his 
teams have built up a national reputation. 
His 1952 team won the Mississippi Junior 
College Conference and was a leading can- 
didate for the Junior Rose Bowl. 

Holden is liked for his ready wit and 
soft-spoken manner and respected for his 
many innovations. 





the type boy we do to go with our de- 
fensive ideas. 


One of the things that we do that 
others refer to as “screwball” is to dive 
our ends at dive plays. When this de- 
fense is called, the defensive ends dive 
for a point behind the offensive tackle 
and well in front of the near halfback. 
This maneuver is very effective if not 
used too often. It stops the quick play, 
keeps the quarterback from handing to 
the full, and forces the split T optional 
to commit soon. Naturally, the tackle 
or the backer-up must compensate. 

Speaking of slanting, we do two 
things that we believe helps our de- 
fense. We slant across the heads of the 
opponents and we slant only three of 
the interior linemen at times. In slant- 
ing only three, we will let all slant ex- 
cept the defensive left tackle, let’s say. 
The other players who are slanting will 
compensate in their slants for the fact 
that this particular one is playing it nor- 
mally. After all, the primary aspect of 
defense, anyhow, is compensation. 


The third thing that I will mention 
is the placing of our players in what 
I call the “one-half” defenses. We play 
a 6% Right, for example. Much has 
been written about the fact that every 
defense is either an “even” or an “odd” 
alignment. The object of this type de- 
fense then is to change the alignment 
of the men just one-half a man either 
way and from any normal set so that 
the defense will be neither “odd” nor 
“even.” The defense will more closely 





Eprtor’s Note: This is one of the ex- 
cellent articles carried in Swede Phil- 
lips’ book, “Revolutionary Football.” 
Copies of the book are available through 
CoacH & ATHLETE at $2.00 per copy. 


resemble the one than the other, but the 
men will be off just enough to confuse 
the blocking assignments. This is a lot 
like the theory of Herman Hickman, 
who placed his defensive men in the 
spot to which they would slant or loop 
without doing it. 

No matter what type defense is used, 
there must be proper spacing and com- 
pensation. At the Georgia clinic, I 
talked to an Atlanta coach who told 
about the lop-sided five that almost 
stopped the great Brown team a few 
years ago. The defensive left tackle 
played head and head with Cecil Tray- 
nor, the great end. He was not allowed 
to get out. The other players were 
properly spaced from that tackle. The 
linebackers compensated for the align- 
ment. The defense was beaten when the 
spacing broke down. 

Although stunting may beat you in 
the end, unusual maneuvers and align- 
ments must be employed by any team. 
The question is mostly how often or 
how long to use them. I will say that 
Georgia Tech does more of this stunt- 
ing and gets away with it longer than 
any major ball club in history. Of 
course, those big linebackers do help 
a lot. A good example of stunting is 
the “stack” defense that I have heard 
about. Playing a five-man line, this 
team had the middle linebacker step 
into the back of the middle guard and 
leap both lines. This really disrupted 
the other team —but they did it too 
often and the offense changed the count 
on them. Firing the backer-ups is a 
stunt that almost everyone employs a 
lot and has become standard. 

Just two more ideas and I'll stop. I 
believe that one should play a defense 
that he thinks will work with his boys 
no matter what the “experts” say. The 
looping line went well for a long time 
and one pro team still uses it a lot, but 
some college coach lectured about get- 
ting caught in the middle of the loop 
and everyone stopped it. As I recall, 
the sliding line was taboo at one time 
in football history. Look at it now! 

The other thing that I’ll mention is 
the fact that if the defense would get 
lower, all this brush blocking would 
have to be abandoned. 

As usual, I have been glad to ex- 
change ideas with the real pioneers of 
the game — the high school coaches. 
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THE SAFETY 


By OLE TIMER 
(Edwin Camp) 


GeEorGIA TECH team, which had 

been outplayed by Southern Meth- 
odist for 30-odd minutes but which 
nursed a 6-0 lead, found itself in a punt- 
ing situation near its own goal last 
October 3. 

The snapback to Davis, Tech’s fine 
punter, was bad. Deep in the end zone 
he finally got hold of the ball and ran 
with it. He was hit hard, fumbled and 
S.M.U. recovered it a scant yard from 
goal. 

Tech’s defense rallied superbly, held 
for five downs (including one with both 
off side) and regained possession at the 
1. Whereupon, probably on ord2r from 
the bench, the Tech quarterback gave 
S.M.U. an intentional safety. 

It was easy to say, after the fact, that 
Davis should have made the safety in 
the first crisis. There was little proba- 
bility he could run far, and had he fum- 
bled a fraction of a second sooner 
S.M.U. would have had a touchdown. 
That the boy had made a mistake of 
judgment in the heat of action was indi- 
cated by the subsequent yielding of 2 
points to get out of jeopardy. 

Just before the end of the game, Tech 
again sought to kick from near its goal. 
Jack Gunlock, a dynamic tackle, batted 
the ball and it went out of the end zone 
for an automatic safety. In this mis- 
fortune, Tech had a climactic bit of good 
luck. If the ball had not been given 
such strong impetus, S.M.U. probably 
would have recovered for a touchdown. 

Anyway, by utilizing an intentional 
safety and profiting by another which 
was an accident of play, Tech contrived 
to defeat, 6-4, a team which that day 
was very much better. 

Three weeks later University of 
Texas was leading Rice, 13-7, late in 


the fourth period and Rice was show- 
ing an offensive power that alarmed 
the Texas coaches. When the Long- 
horns got the ball near their own goal, 
Fullback Tolar intentionally grounded 
it in the end zone in order to kick from 
the 20. Rice roared back but again had 
to surrender the ball short of goal. 
Again Tolar committed a safety. One 
cannot be certain from the press re- 
ports whether this was intentional or 
enforced, but anyway it seemed to save 
a victory for Texas with the score, 
13-11. 

The hope was vain. Fullback Kosse 
Johnson returned the ensuing punt 34 
yards. Two pass plays covered 45 yards 
and scored the winning touchdown with 
less than a minute left. 

These games with a team making two 
safeties provide unusual examples of 
resort to the intentional safety as a 
strategem, but in recent seasons coaches 
all over the country seem to have been 
briefing their teams on its profitable use. 

Thus, we have a return to the prin- 
ciples of primitive football as played 
in the ’70s and ’80s. In those remote 
times the safety was a tremendous fac- 
tor in every game. It was a tactic used 
often. A team would retreat 15 yards 
or more to gain the privilege of a punt 
without molestation, or a scrimmage, 
from the 25-yard line. 

In the earlier years of football there 
was no penalty in the score for a safety. 
Also there was no requirement of sur- 
render of the ball for failure to gain a 
stipulated distance. Unless a team 
kicked or fumbled, it could retain pos- 
session. In the Yale game of 1880, 
Princeton held the ball throughout the 
whole second half and achieved a satis- 
fying tie. To do so, it made 11 safeties. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is another in a 
series of stories relating to sports and 
sports personalities of by-gone years. If 
you have an interesting story or picture 
of coaches or players of a decade or 
more ago, we invite you to submit them. 
Mail all material to: Sports Scrapbook, 
CoacH & ATHLETE, 310 Buckhead Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 





In 1881, there was another scoreless 
tie. Princeton put the ball in play and 
retained possession for the 40 minutes 
of the first half. Yale did likewise after 
putting the ball in play for the second 
half. 

Such a travesty on sportsmanly com- 
petition enforced a change in the rules. 
For a few years thereafter the penalty 
for a safety was 1 point. Then it was 
raised to 2. 

Gradually it went out of fashion as 
a tactic and for many years it occurred 
only as a misfortune of play. One of 
the most memorable games of all time, 
that between Chicago and Michigan in 
1905, was decided by a punt dropped 
behind his own goal by Denny Clark, 
Michigan halfback. He was so abused 
by his fellow students and so denounced 
in the press for stupidity that he fled 
college and became a hermit in the 
North Woods. 

After that season, with the situation 
in mind, the Rules Cémmittee legis- 
lated that a punt crossing the goal line 
became an automatic touchback and 
forbade any attempt to run the ball out, 
a rule that stood until three or four 
years ago. 

It is difficult to understand why for 
several decades ‘the intentional safety 
was obsolete. But the New York Univer- 
sity-Georgetown game of 1927 brought 
sharply to the attention of coaches its 
potential as a defensive strategem of 
supreme importance in suitable circum- 
stances. 

That game was a great upset. Chick 
Meehan’s N.Y.U. team, spearheaded by 
the incomparable fullback, Ken Strong, 
was quite the most powerful in the 
East. Lou Little’s Georgetown eleven 
was given hardly a chance. But a 
Georgetown back picked up an N.Y.U. 
fumble and, under the existing rules, 
ran the length of the muddy field for 
the only touchdown. 

With a minute left, Georgetown got 
the ball by a goal-line stand and Jim 
Mooney, whose punting had thwarted 
N.Y.U. time and again, proposed a 
safety. His quarterback demurred, say- 
ing Coach Little had not sanctioned any 
such play. . 

Mooney said, “I’m captain of this 
team and I’ll take the responsibility.” 

Mooney received the snap and put 
the ball down in the end zone. His 
team moved to the 20, from which 

(Continued on page 30) 
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the stance and footwork of each de- 
fensive player. 

We favor the three-on-three drill be- 
cause it fits our pattern of offense. In 
this drill each player on the first team 
spends five minutes on offense and five 
minutes on defense every day. We use 
only half of the court for this drill. 
The boy with the ball sets up the pat- 
tern of play, going either to the inside 
or to the outside. If he goes to the out- 
side, the defensive boy learns to step 
back and let his defensive teammate 
slide through. If he goes to the inside 
to set up a screen, it teaches the boys 
to switch men. The defensive boys must 
come almost together before they switch 
to keep the offense from going up the 
middle or to prevent the use of the turn- 
around play. We believe that good 
offense and defense can be developed by 
this drill. 

In our workouts, we teach our boys to 
play all types of defense so that they 
will be ready for any style of offense 
that the opponent may use. For ex- 
ample if we play a team that has a big, 
high scoring post man, we place a man 
in front of him. He is instructed to stay 
in front of the post man at all times, 
and his teammates help him by sagging- 
in whenever necessary. 

Although we stress defense, we do not 
neglect offense. It has been said that a 
team’s offense begins with its defense 
because the team must first gain posses- 
sion of the ball in order to start an 
offense. A good defensive player can get 
the ball by interception, giving his team 
more chances to score. 

The basis of offense is passing and 
breaking or cutting. Drills on these 
principles are included in daily practice. 
We stress good ball handling. We want 
each man on offense to work for a mini- 
mum number of bad passes, control of 
the boards, and proper dribbling down 
the base line after he gets the ball if 
he cannot pass off. We try not to over- 
emphasize the dribble, but we want 
each boy to practice dribbling until 
he has good control of the ball and does 
not have to watch the ball as he drib- 
bles. The ability to dribble is necessary 
for good ball handling, and we stress 
the use of the dribble as well as the 
pass to advance the ball to the goal. We 
have daily dribbling drills. 

We also use shooting drills and tak- 
ing a number of shots from a certain 
spot on the floor. Each man must learn 
to shoot while closely guarded. We 
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build our offense around the one-hand 
shot with the proper wrist break. The 
boy is taught to keep his eye on the 
goal and not to watch the ball after it 
leaves his hand. 

Whether you stress defense or of- 
fense, rebounding is an essential factor 
to be considered. A team with rebound- 
ing power will win most of its games 
because possession of the ball through 
rebounding will give them more shots. 

We use some simple drills that we 
think are effective in developing proper 
rebounding techniques. Early in the 
season, we use three men around the 


basket and have them practice tipping 
the ball in. The ball is thrown on to 
the backboard and they jump until it is 
tipped in. Each boy works at this drill 
for five minutes every day. As the sea- 
son progresses, we vary the drill and 
add more men until the entire team 
is working together. We usually start 
our scrimmages with this drill. 

Through the use of rebounding drills 
the boys learn split timing, balance, 
position and stance. They also teach 
them to take care of the bodily con- 
tact which is so common under the 
basket. 





KNOX COLLEGE MEMORIAL 
GYMNASIUM, Galesburg, III. 


Architects: Skidmore, 


Owings & Merrill, Chicago. 


5,948 Extra Square 
Feet Of Usable 
Floor Space With 


Take a close look at the pictures. At the top, 
all Medart Seats are open to comfortably and 
safely accommodate 3200 spectators! Inset shows 
seats closed, except 3 sections at end. 


These pictures explain why this gym, with 
seats for 3200, requires a_building virtually no 
larger than one without seats for spectators! Imag- 
ine the building size and extra cost if 3200 
fixed seats were installed! Here is an example 
proving the tremendous savings made possible 
by Medart Telescopic Gym Seats—an exam- 
ple, in this case, of regaining the use of 
5,948 square feet of extra floor space! 


Send For NEW Wedart Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
Worlds Only Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 


Basketball 
Backstops 


Lockerobes 
& Grade-Robes 


Lockers & Wire 
Basket Shelving 


Telescopic 
Gym Seats 


ELESCOPIC GYM SEATS] 








Convenience and An are important 
too. art’s “Floating Motion” design makes 


it possible to open or close Medart Seats with 
little effort in just a few moments—just one 
row, or as many rows as required while 
remaining rows stay closed. 


Safer is assured, even under loads of 400 Lbs. 
per lineal foot. To the free-standing steel 
understructure, extra strength is added by the 
l-piece wood seats, risers and floorboards. 
Loads on each row of seats are supported by 
4 vertical steel members. 


Many Other Exclusives make Medart a “best 
uy in ym ats. 


#Protected by U.S. Patents 






3554 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Basketball & Football 
Scoreboards 


Physical Fitness Physical Therapy 


Apparatus 


Equipment 
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BARBARA TATUM 


University of Alabama 





HUUHIUHHHIUAH 


Lovely Barbara Tatum is our page- 
brightener this month. Barbara was 
the University of Alabama’s beauty q 
chosen to represent the Tuscaloosa ' 
institution for all the Cotton Bowl ac- 
tivities. The memories of the game 
will always linger in Barbara’s mind 
as she is engaged to Bill Oliver, star 
halfback for the Crimson Tide and 
this was Bill’s last collegiate game. 


Aside from her beauty, Miss Tatum 
is outstanding in other phases of cam- 
pus activities. She is a member of 
the Kappa Kappa Gamma social so- 
rority; Women’s Spirit Committee; 
Caroline Hunt Club and the Y.W.C.A. 

Barbara is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Luther S. Tatum, 3185 Arden 
Road, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. The 
19-year-old beauty is majoring in in- 
terior decorating at Bama. Barbara, 

a sophomore, is 5’ 7”, has dark brown 
hair and green eyes. Her other vital { 
statistics read 34, 2414, and 34. 


HAAAULANUUITERULEUATEUHULESUE 

















BOUND EDITIONS x FRONT COVER PHOTO x 
COACH & ATHLETE PAUL GIEL — Minnesota 


An ideal way to preserve for ready ref- 
erence the technical articles, summaries and 
records of the past year. Beautifully bound. 


Paul Giel, University of Minnesota’s outstanding back, made eight All-American 
teams this year, including Look, Colliers, Associated Press, United Press and { 
International News Service. He was voted “Back of the Year” by the Associated 

Press, and was also named most valuable player in the Big Ten Conference for 
the second straight season in a, poll of coaches and officials. Giel is the only 
college football player in history to handle the ball over 1,000 times duing any 
three-year span. The “Winona Wonder’ handled the ball 1,056 times from 1951- 


A nice addition to any library. 


Volumes IX, X, XI, XIl, °53 to break the NCAA record of 989 set by TCU’s Lindy Berry in 1946, ’47 and 
Xlll, XIV and XV °49, Paul also set three Big Ten marks and three school records. He rushed 163 

i times to top the record of 147; rushed and passed 53 times to break the Big 

are available Ten record of ’49; and participated in 232 rushes to pass the record of 223. The 

* 281 yards gained rushing and passing against Michigan, the °53 plays against 

$5.00 each, Postpaid Michigan and the 457 yards gained by passing versus Conference teams were 

Order from: all new Minnesota records. Noted sports writers, sportscasters and coaches have 


heaped praise upon Giel. He is very popular with teammates and fellow stu- 
COA Cc K & AT i LETE dents. He is friendly and straightforward; impresses with his poise on and off 
the athletic field. Paul is a native of Winona, Minnesota, where he attended 
310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. school and played football, baseball and basketball. He would like to play major 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA league baseball after school and later coach either baseball or football. 
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NEW for 1954 


To the finest quality shoes in sports, Wilson adds a new action last, with no rocker action. 
Only last ever specifically designed and developed for athletic footwear. Gives the player 
better toe-hold and get-away power—greater speed and agility—more hours of play with Jess 
foot and leg strain. 

The Wilson Riteweight Lightweight shoe is scientifically and ANATOMICALLY correct. 
Built to the highest standards of fine quality in every detail. It’s the kind of shoe football and 
baseball players and coaches have wanted for years—a shoe that will virtually revolutionize 
the foot-comfort and foot-work of your players—and OUTLAST other shoes. See the complete 
new 1954 shoe line. 


Check these special features 
1. New, solid comfort 4. Extra speed 
2. Better toe-hold for 5. Less leg strain 
quicker starts 6. Scientific cleat placement 


3. Better balance, no rocking 7. More even wear The old-fashioned The NEW Wilson 
Rocker Last Action Last 


@ : es 
s W iron WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
b Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 principal cities 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT * (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


Four hundred delegates attended the 
annual meeting of the Amateur Athletic 
Union held in Washington the week of 
December 7th. Much was accomplished 
for the further advancement of amateur 
sports, including the launching of 
America’s preparations to be adequate- 
ly represented in the II Pan American 
Games at Mexico City in March, 1955; 
in the VII Olympic Winter Games at 
Cortina, Italy, January 26th to Febru- 
ary 5th, 1956; and in the Games of the 
XVI Olympiad at Melbourne, November 
24th to December 8th, 1956. Everyone 
of the 99 representatives on Games 
Committees were in attendance at the 
quadrennial meeting of the United 
States Olympic Association. Forty-two 
of the forty-seven district associations 
remained in Washington for the Olym- 
pic meetings. 


Mr. Louis G. Wilke, President of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, requested the delegates, alter- 
nates and committeemen to “get on the 
ball” and help provide a bigger and 
better program for the youth of our 
country. His list of suggestions to this 
end follows: 


(1) To double the number of regis- 
tered athletes in every district. 


(2) To schedule more open meets in 
all sports including novice and handicap 
events for women. 


(3) To have every district association 
conduct local championships in every 
sport. (It is mandatory for each district 
to conduct annually a track and field 
championship.) 


(4) To obtain sponsors for the hold- 
ing of the Age Group, Junior Olympics 
and Physical Fitness programs. 


(5) To establish an office for your dis- 
trict headquarters with telephone list- 
ing. Those districts with limited funds 
can at least obtain desk space in a good 
location at one ‘of your member clubs, 
YMCA’s or similar organization. 


(6) To get behind the A.A.U. Fund 
Drive this year for an improved A.A.U. 


(7) To have your district represented 
at all national championship events.” 
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Editor’s Note: The Georgia A.A.U. has 
made arrangements with COACH & ATH- 
LETE for office services for the associa- 


tion. Our address is 310 Buckhead Ave- 
nue, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia. Telephone 
EXchange 7982. Members may contact 
us for information regarding committee 
chairmen, schedule of meets, etc. The 
1954 officers are listed on this page. Space 
does not permit the listing of all com- 
mittee chairmen, but this information was 
carried in the November issue. 

COACH & ATHLETE gladly accepts 
this new challenge for service to amateur 
athletics and will welcome suggestions 
any time from any member or those 
interested in A.A.U. activties. 





A.A.U. MEN’S BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The basketball committee at the 
A.A.U. Convention in Washington, No- 
vember 30th, approved a plan for re- 
ducing the number of teams entering 
the national tournament. Under this 
plan, the associations were divided into 
eighteen groups, and one team from 
each group may enter the champion- 
ships. Willard N. Greim, tournament 
manager, is charged with putting the 
plan into effect for the 1954 tourna- 
ment and is authorized to make neces- 
sary modifications. Mr. Greim has set 
up the following time schedule: 


(1) Association championship com- 
pleted before March 1, 1954. 


(2) Group winner determined not later 
than March 7, 1954. 


(3) Entries for championships close 
March 7, 1954. 


(4) Championship play begins March 
14 and ends March 20. 
ENTRIES ACCEPTED 


(1) Four service teams (winners from 
service tournaments). 


(2) Four NIBL teams (five, if Denver is 
not one of the top four). 

(3) Nineteen winners from A.A.U. 
groupings. 


(4) Maximum number of teams— 
twenty-eight. 





GA. A.A.U. OFFICERS 


President 
Julius L. (Jeep) de Give 
219 Grand Theatre Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Vice President 
Ed Parker, Callaway Mills Co., 
LaGrange, Georgia 
Vice President 
Sid Scarborough, Board of Education, 
City Hall, Atlanta, Georgia 
Secretary 
Charles M. Graves 
795 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Treasurer 
L. S. Langley 
% White Provision Co. 
P. O. Box 1438 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Registration Chairman 
Evelyn Richards 
Rex, Georgia OR 1541 Farnell Court 
Decatur, Georgia 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


REGISTRATION 

Mrs. E. E. Richards — Rex Chair Company, 
Rex, Ga., or 1541 Farnell Court, Decatur, Ga. 

Mrs. A. S. Benton — 3925 North Stratford Rd., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Charlie Cooper — Atlanta Athletic Club, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Andy Andrews — Atlanta Athletic Club, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SWIMMING 

Mrs. Crawford Barnett — 2628 Rivers Rd., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Lyman Johnson — 231 Colonial Homes 
Dr., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

BASKETBALL (Men — Women) 

Sid Scarborough — Department of Education, 
City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

BOXING 

Forrest Bridges — Union Bag Athletic Associa- 
tion, Savannah, Ga. 

Al Bishop—Larry Bell Recreation Center, 
Marietta, Ga. 

GYMNASTICS 

Lyle Welser — Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur Armstrong — Northside High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Elmer B. Morrow and Robert Heck — Druid 
Hills High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

WRESTLING 

John Miller — Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 

A. M. Anderson, Northside High School, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Harry Glancy — Gulf Oil Company, Bishop St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Tom McDonough, Emory University, 
Emory University, Ga. 

RECORDS 

Dean George Griffin, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Fred Lanoue — Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A.A.U. CARDS 


ATTENTION, 
COACHES AND ATHLETES! 


It is necessary that all athletes obtain 
a registration card before competing in 
an A.A.U. sanctioned meet. The proper 
procedure is to fill out an application 
for registration blank and have it signed 
by your coach or some officer of the 
club you represent. In c&se you are not 
representing an organization but are 
competing “unattached,” then the appli- 
cation must contain the signature of 
three reputable citizens. 

The blank should then be forwarded 
to the member of the Registration Com- 
mittee shown below, with the proper 
registration fee (25¢ for junior or novice 
competition — 50¢ for senior or open 
competition). You will then be mailed 
your A.A.U. card which is good for one 
year for any sport sanctioned by A.A.U. 

We urgently request that you apply 
for your card now or at least well in 
advance of the competition in order to 
avoid delay in starting a competition or 
the necessity of having an entry blank 
returned because it does not contain all 
A.A.U. numbers. We will appreciate 
your complying with the following: 


1. Please obtain your A.A.U. card now. 


2. Answer all the questions asked in the 
blank. 

3. Be sure that you and an officer or 
coach of your club sign the blank. 

4. Before signing the blank, read the 
eleven definitions of an amateur. 

5. You may not represent an organi- 


zation unless it is a member of the 
Georgia A.A.U. 


6. Carry your card with you to all 
competitions. 


KOPF REPORTS 


Frank Kopf has returned from the 
meeting of the A.A.U. and Olympic 
Association in Washington and gives us 
this report. 

The annual meeting of the Amateur 
Athletic Union in Washington, Nov. 28, 
was attended by B. W. Gabrielson, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Arthur S., Benton, 
A.A.C.; Charles Cooper, Sr., of Au- 
gusta; Mrs. Evelyn Richards, Rex Chair 
Co.; Karo Whitfield, of Atlanta, and 
Frank A. Kopf, A.A.C., all from the 
Georgia Assn., A.A.U. 

Louis G. Wilke of Bartlesville, Okla., 
was elected president to succeed Doug- 
las F. Roby of Detroit. The Georgia 
Association applied for permission to 
hold several national championships in 
1954 and was granted the Horseshoe 
Pitching Championship tournament, 
and several individual swimming cham- 
pionship races. 

On November 30, the United States 
Olympic Association held its quadren- 
nial meeting. H. L. (Tug) Wilson of the 
Western Conference was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Avery Brundage who 
had been president for the past twenty- 
five years. Brundage had been elected 
to head the International Olympic Fed- 
eration and felt that he could not hold 
both offices. The name “American 
Olympic Association” was dropped 
when the name “United States Olympic 
Association” was used in the act of Con- 
gress, PL805, 81st Congress, which 
makes the body a federal corporation. 


A new constitution was laboriously 
adopted, committees appointed for the 
1956 Olympic games, and plans for a 
fund raising campaign to finance them 
were made. This is the only country in 
the world that finances its Olympic 
Game participation by popular sub- 
scription and without help of the na- 
tional treasury. 











Since 1920 


Design with a pedigree 











“The quality name for baseball caps” 





NEW ERA CAP COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW ERA 
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NURRE 
All-Glass 
BANKS 





... Official for high school, 
college, or professional play! 


@ It’s official! All Nurre Glass 
Banks are fully approved by the 
National Basketball Committee... 
not to mention enthusiastic play- 
ers, coaches, and spectators! 

Nurre Banks are guaranteed 
against breakage in normal use. 
And here’s one for the record 
books: in 30 years, no Nurre Bank 
has ever been broken in play! 

In addition to the rectangular 
and fan-shaped banks shown here, 
Nurre offers a low-cost, rectangu- 
lar model with 12” wood panel 
extending across bottom. 

Order goals from Nurre, too. 
Specify type of bank—all-glass or 
with wood strip. 

Get full information. Send for 
free, illustrated booklet today. 
Write: 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Dept. CA-93, Bloomington, Ind. 
Makers of Glass Banks since 1924 














GAIL BENTON 


Southeastern A.A.U. Women’s 
Diving Champion 


~~ 


A.A.U. CONVENTION REPORT 
By Art Benton 


This Convention was attended by a 
large number of delegates from the en- 
tire United States and Hawaii. The fol- 
lowing delegates represented the Geor- 
gia A.A.U.: Art S. Benton, Charles 
Cooper, Sr., B. W. Gabrielson, General 
Frank Kopf, Mrs. E. E. Richards and 
Karo Whitfield. 

This Convention voted a change in the 
eligibility of professional athletes in re- 
lation to their future competition in 
amateur athletics. This change permits 
a professional athlete to apply for ama- 
teur status to the National Board of 
Governors for reinstatement five years 
after he has ceased to compete as a pro- 
fessional. If he is reinstated by the Na- 
tional Board of Governors, he is then 
eligible to compete with amateurs in 
any sport other than that in which he 
was a professional under the following 
restrictions: He will not be eligible to 
compete in any State or National Cham- 
pionships nor in any International or 
Olympic Competition. He cannot com- 
pete in any competition where admis- 
sion is charged or a collection taken. 
His registration card must show that 
he has been reinstated after having 
been a professional. 

This legislation was promoted for the 
great number of industrial employees 
who desire to participate in amateur 
athletics. It is our opinion that in this 
Association we will not be called upon 
for any reinstatements because of the 
very rigid restrictions. It is also our 
opinion that the bars have not been let 
down in any appreciable degree for pro- 
fessionals to compete with amateurs. 


The National Board of Governors also 
amended General Rule No. 2, Paragraph 3, 
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GAIL BENTON DEMONSTRATES CORRECT DIVING FORM 


Gail is another of the many athletes who have been developed through A.A.U. com- 
petition. She took to the water seriously in 1948 when she had to make a choice 
between basketball and swimming. She chose swimming with the full knowledge 
that long arduous hours of practice lay between her and her goal — membership on 
the American Olympic team. Under the tutelage of her father, Art Benton, who was 
a diver at Purdue University, she has come far. She is the City, State and South- 
eastern Women’s Diving Champion and has won the Havalanta championship four 
consecutive years. During the past five years, she has ranked from 7th to 3rd in 
national competition. In 1952 she placed 3rd in the National Senior Women’s Indoor 
Championship at Daytona, Florida. She failed by only 4.28 points to qualify for 
the Women’s Olympic Team at the Olympic Try-Outs held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
a8 Gail is a junior, majoring in art, at the Atlanta Division of the University of 
Georgia. She is on the dean’s list and is active in all student activities. Besides her 
athletic prowess, she is endowed with natural charm and beauty which enhances her 
popularity. With her outstanding talent and her will to succeed, she should become 


one of America’s chief contenders for top diving honors. 





so that the minimum they can charge an ath- 
lete for a registration card is 50c. 

The Georgia Association was awarded the 
National Horseshoe Pitching Championship for 
1954 on competitive bidding. This is the first 
National Championship which this Association 
has held and we anticipate close cooperation 
in making it a successful one, especially since 
the 1952 champion and the 1953 runner-up was 
Mr. Ray Griffin, of Atlanta. 

The Board of Governors adopted a fourth 
swimming stroke which has already been 
approved by the Olympic Committee. The 
four strokes will now consist of freestyle, back 
stroke, breast stroke (which was formerly 
known as the conventional breast stroke) and 
the butterfly stroke. The fourth stroke, which 
is the butterfly stroke, may be done either 
with a scissors kick or a dolphin kick. We 
anticipate that many swimmers will learn the 
dolphin kick with the butterfly stroke as it 
is much faster than the scissors kick. 

For the next year, at least, for events of 100 
yds. or less the new butterfly stroke (either 
with scissors or dolphin kick) will be used. 
For events in excess of 100 yards the breast 
stroke will be used. 

All medley relays will now consist of the 
above-mentioned four strokes. Also all in- 
dividual medley events will contain the four 
above-mentioned strokes. 

The order of the medley relay will be back- 
stroke, breaststroke, butterfly stroke and free- 
style. The order of the individual medley will 


be the backstroke, breaststroke, butterfly 
stroke and freestyle. The order of the individ- 
ual medley will be the backstroke, breast- 
stroke, butterfly stroke and freestyle. 

The Georgia Association was awarded the 
Women’s 400-Yard Indoor Individual Medley 
Junior National Championship and the 250- 
yard Outdoor Backstroke. The Junior National 
Events for the men was the Indoor 440-yard 
Freestyle and for Outdoor the 880-yard Free- 
style. 

The Women’s Indoor Senior National Event 
will be held at Daytona Beach, Florida, April 
16, 17 and 18. The Senior Women’s Outdoor 
Event will be in Indianapolis the second week- 
end in August. 

The Senior Men’s Indoor will be held at 
Yale on a date to be announced. There has 
been no bid as yet for the Senior Men’s Out- 
door. 

All concerned at the Board of Governors 
meeting were very enthusiastic over the great 
number of children competing in Junior 
Olympics during 1953. We think it a very fine 
program to stimulate interest of the young 
folks in swimming and track and the Co- 
Chairmen, Messrs. B. W. Gabrielson, Swim- 
ming Coach at the University of Georgia, and 
Charles Cooper, Sr., Director of Recreation in 
Augusta, Georgia, have active plans for the 
Georgia Association for the coming year. 
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2 Loursville 
/ GRAND SLAM 


Golf Clubs 


Beautifully produced in full color, 

the 1954 editions of this Louisville 
Slugger Bat Catalog and Louisville 
Grand Slam Golf Club Catalog are 


ready now. 


They contain complete information 
on both of these important lines 
of athletic equipment and will 
serve as handy reference and buy- 
ing guides throughout the coming 
season. Ask today for your copies. 


PLEASE ADDRESS HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC, 


YOUR REQUESTS 
TO DEPT. C. A. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ATLANTA PEACHES 


HE popular and nationally famous 

Atlanta Peaches Girls’ Basketball 
Team is looking forward to their tenth 
season with much enthusiasm, as the 
Cage Season gets into full swing after 
the holiday season. The Peaches know 
they must be in top form to meet the 
opponents on their tough schedule 
which Coach “Shot-Gun” Waggoner al- 
ways arranges for them. The Peaches 
are regarded as one of the finest girls’ 
teams organized in AAU basketball 
play. This is accomplished by the care- 
ful selection made by Coach Waggoner 
each year in picking players for the 
team. They must possess outstanding 
basketball ability, and very good char- 
acter, to uphold the high respect of The 


Atlanta Peaches Team and the repre- 
sentation they give the State of Georgia. 

The Peaches were first organized in 
1943 during the war, when boys’ teams 
were being broken up by boys leaving 
for service, and amateur basketball was 
at a low ebb. The thought occurred to 
Coach Waggoner to organize a good 
amateur girls’ team, and the Peaches 
came into existence. During the first 
year of play, the Peaches played only 
other teams nearby Atlanta, and seldom 
made an out-of-town trip. The Peaches 
have come a long way since their first 
year and play in practically every 
Southern state, meeting the best teams 
available. They play in such cities as 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; New Orleans, 
La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Nashville and 





ATLANTA PEACHES 1952-53 — Front row (L. to R.) Doris Wallace, Jo Durham, 
Frances Wallace. Second row: Pansy Pinkston, Pat Tate, Vida Clayton, Martha Turner. 


Top row: Zetta Worley, Mai Stainbrook, Julie Carver, Carolyn McCurdy. 


Maddox not in picture. 


Marcia 


ZETTA WORLEY — Guard, who is prod- 
uct of Red Bud High School of Georgia. 


Knoxville, Tenn., and others where 
competition is available. During this 
time the Peaches have had their share 
of victories. The Peaches have partici- 
pated at the National A.A.U. Champion- 
ship Tournament for the past four years, 
and have always made a remarkable 
showing in this strong field of play. 


Quite naturally, the Peaches are not 
only known for their basketball ability, 
but for their beauty as well. This was 
proven at the National Tournament in 
1952, when Gladys Kull was named 
runner-up to the National Beauty 
Queen at Wichita, Kansas, competing 
against entries from all other teams in 
the United States. This year the Peaches 
are made up of such outstanding play- 
ers as Mai Stainbrook from McGhee, 
Arkansas; Evelyn Ramsey and Betty 
Sparks from Friendsville, Tennessee; 
Vida Clayton from Athens, Tennessee; 
and Doris Wallace, Jo Durham, Imo- 
gene Blair, Zetta Worley, Betty Wad- 
dell, June Stribling, Louise Vining and 
Marcia Maddox, who represent the 
various sections of Georgia. 


People often wonder how these girls 
are acquired and what goes into mak- 
ing up a team of this type. In the first 
place, Coach Waggoner carries on a 
year-long scouting system with the 
various players in the State of Geor- 
gia, and nearby, and is constantly in 
attendance at the various high school 
games over the state, either as a spec- 
tator or as a referee, and keeps a watch- 
ful eye out for possible candidates for 
his team. Close touch is kept with the 
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various high school coaches, and in 
many instances they recommend cer- 
tain girls who are interested in play- 
ing amateur ball after leaving high 
school. Most coaches feel that basket- 
ball is one of the finest sports for girls 
to participate in, and this has been 
proven in many instances, particularly 
in the state of Georgia, as practically 
every high school fields a girls’ team. 
Girls’ basketball, as played by The 
Peaches, affords the girls many privi- 
leges they would not otherwise have, 
as every member is a working girl and 
holds a responsible job in the business 
world. She visits large cities of the 
United States and meets other girls 
from all sections of the country, who 
are enjoying the game of basketball 
under the same conditions. Every mem- 
ber of The Peaches is registered with 
the AAU and plays under the rules and 
regulations of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. The Peaches are always open 
for new candidates and any girls in- 
terested in joining The Peaches should 
contact Coach Waggoner at P. O. Box 
6062, or by phone at CAlhoun 5500. 
Yes, the Peaches enjoy playing basket- 
ball and we know you will enjoy play- 
ing with The Peaches. We know basket- 
ball fans will enjoy seeing The Peaches 


play. 
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by Major Leagues and 
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THE SAFETY 

(Continued from page 20) 
Mooney made a free kick which went 
out of bounds at N.Y.U.’s 12 and in- 
sured the victory which became the 
sensation of the season. 

General Bob Neyland added a few 
refinements (if that is the fitting word) 
to the intentional safety in the Ten- 
nessee-Georgia Tech game of 1946. 

Tennessee had a lead of 13-7 but as 
the game neared end, the Yellow Jack- 
ets began to tear up the patch. Backed 
against their own goal, Tennessee faced 
a fourth-down, plenty-to-go situation. 

The General sent Walter Slater into 
the game, ostensibly to punt. 

Slater took the snap and began to 
trot around in the end zone, to the be- 
wilderment of the Yellow Jackets. He 
killed time until some of the Tech 
players sized up the situation and drove 
at him. Then he stepped out of the 
end zone. 

Tech took the ball deep in its own 
territory after the free kick and got 
back to Tennessee’s 20 before time ran 
out. But for Slater’s adagio dance in 
the end zone, the Yellow Jackets might 
have had time for another, and winning 
play. 

“Tf Slater had run out of the end zone 
and tried to break away, I’d have shot 
him,” the General told Dodd after the 
game. 
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No NEED ever again to pamper your 
gymnasium floors when you give ’em the 
Selig JIM-KOTE treatment! JIM-KOTE 
takes ’em out of the pantywaist class with 
a tough, durable, transparent surfacing 
of bakelite that won’t crack, peel, blister 
or chip. With JIM-KOTE you can remove 
that “No Trespassing” sign and make 
your heavy athletic investment pay off as 
an all ’round center for social activities! 


Your gym floors can 


take it if you protect 
‘em with — 





vikete 


Products that Stand for Quality 


Effective on old floors or new, JIM-KOTE 
beautifies as it protects... it is easily 
applied and inexpensively maintained. 
Want to know more? Any Selig repre- 
sertative will be glad to give you full 
details. Write, wire or phone! 


The SELIG Company 


ATLANTA e DALLAS 


e HOUSTON e NEW ORLEANS 
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When the game is over, you often wonder 
what little things affected the outcome. What 
about the gym floor? Was it playing for or against 
you? ... Slippery floors can make the difference 
between a win and a loss . . . so can glare that 


dependable sealer in existence. Why? It assures 
a fast, non-slippery, glareless playing surface, and 
at the same time provides long-lived protection 
for expensive hardwood floors. It is economical 
to apply and reduces daily maintenance to a 





simple dust mopping. 

Those are the reasons 
why so many schoolmen con- 
tinue to use Seal-O-San. 
These loyal friends know their 
floors aren’t complete without 
this finish. 


causes a player to misjudge a shot or a pass. 
End these needless worries. Seal-O-San on 
your gym floor will make the playing surface a 
teammate instead of a hazard. 
In thirty-one years of use under every 
conceivable condition—even when abused— 
Seal-O-San has earned its reputation as the most 


















Seal-O-San Coaches Di- 
gest—free to coaches. Oth- 
= ers send 50c for handling. 


| HUNTINGTON i> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. © Huntington, Indiana e Philadelphia e Toronto 
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Maryland, champion of the Atlantic Coast Conference, 
and West Virginia, holder of the same crown in the South- 
ern Conference, took it on the chin in New Year’s Day bowl 
appearances. 


Maryland, voted the No. 1 team in the nation in most of 
the rating polls, fell before Oklahoma, No. 4 team in the 
country, in the Orange Bowl by 7-0. It was a defensive 
struggle. 


West Virginia, which lost only one game during the regu- 
lar gridiron campaign, was no match for Georgia Tech, los- 
ing a 42-19 decision in the Sugar Bowl. Tech filled the air 
with passes and walked off with an easy victory. 


* * a 


The defeat at the hands of Oklahoma was a bitter pill for 
Maryland to swallow. However, Maryland now knows 
exactly how Tennessee felt two years ago when the Tennes- 
seans, ranked No. 1 in the nation, fell before third-ranked 
Maryland in the Sugar Bowl. 


What made the Maryland defeat so difficult to take was 
for the Terrapins to pass up so many scoring opportunities. 
They had a first down on the Oklahoma three-yard line in 
the first quarter and four cracks at the line found them a 
foot short. Maryland had another first down on the Okla- 
homa nine-yard line in the same quarter and three smashes 
netted three yards before the Terrapins missed a fourth 
down field goal from the six-yard line. 


The absence of All-America Quarterback Bernie Faloney, 
who saw action in five plays late in the ball game, was a big 
blow to Maryland’s hopes. He nursed a knee injury sus- 
tained in the last game of the regular campaign against 
Alabama. 


A 25-yard touchdown romp by Halfback Larry Grigg, the 
most outstanding performer of the game, carried Oklahoma 
to victory and prevented the game from being a scoreless 
stalemate. 


It was the first of a two-game Orange Bowl pact with the 
Atlantic Coast Conference and Big Seven Conference, and 
officials of all three organizations met the day following the 
ball game and mapped plans for renewing the contract at 
the expiration of the present agreement. Radio and TV con- 
tracts expire next year, too. 


* * * 


West Virginia’s first appearance in a major football bowl 
game saw the Mountaineers suffer a one-sided defeat at the 
hands of bowl-wise Georgia Tech, which was making its 10th 
appearance in these New Year’s Day attractions. 


The Mountaineers committed too many mistakes to give 
the Ramblin’ Wreck any trouble. Coach Art (Pappy) Lewis, 
his players and all of West Virginia are confident the Moun- 
taineers are a better ball club than they showed New Orleans 
on January 1. 


Georgia Tech took to the air on the game’s first play from 
scrimmage and had accounted for 233 aerial yards by the 
time the intermission rolled around. 
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TRAVELING ‘ROUND THE 


ATLANTIC COAST and 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCES 


with JACK HORNER 


Special Staff Correspondent 


Since West Virginia had rigged defenses aimed at stopping 
Tech’s end sweeps and blasts through the line, it was caught 
flat-footed at the aerial attack flashed by Bobby Dodd’s 
forces. 


Tech completed 20 of 35 passes for 268 yards but West 
Virginia outrushed the Georgians, 223 yards to 170. The 
Mountaineers chalked up 19 first downs to Tech’s 20, but 
four lost fumbles choked off as many advances. 


* * * 


Fast becoming one of the best holiday basketball attrac- 
tions, if not the greatest in the larid, is the Dixie Classic. 
The three-day event attracted 61,600 spectators into the N. C. 
State Coliseum, December 28-29-30, at Raleigh, N. C. 


The eight competing teams share in the gate receipts, after 
expenses, and the 1953 round-robin competition was the rich- 
est in the five-year history of the hardwood affair. 


N. C. State’s famed Wolfpack, winner of the first four 
Dixie Classics, was dethroned. Navy’s Middies whipped the 
Wolfpack in the semifinals, while the Middies bowed to 
Duke’s Blue Devils in the championship finals. 


Oregon State, featuring seven-foot, three-inch Swede Hal- 
brook, was a pre-tournament co-favorite along with N. C. 
State. But Duke’s unheralded quint upset the Pacific Coast 
Conference entry. in the first round and knocked off tough 
Wake Forest in the semifinals to reach the finals opposite 
Navy. 


Halbrook, one of the nation’s most publicized players be- 
cause of his tremendous height, managed only 16 field goals 
in three games. He scored 30 of his 62 points, almost half of 
his total, from the free throw line. 


Final figures were not in at this writing, but the compet- 
ing teams will get a neat check as their part of the receipts 
from the greatest basketball tournament ever staged in 
North Carolina — if not the entire nation. 


* * * 


Duke wasn’t the only ACC team to capture one of the 
holiday cage titles. Maryland downed Kentucky Wesleyan, 
54-37, to walk off with the All-America City Tournament at 
Owensboro, Ky. 


But South Carolina and Virginia had their troubles. The 
Gamecocks from South Carolina fell before St. Francis of 
Brooklyn and Denver University in the All-College Tourna- 
ment at Oklahoma City. 

Virginia U. whipped Virginia Tech for consolation honors 


in the Colonial Tournament at Washington, D. C., after the 
Cavaliers had bowed to George Washington in the first round. 


George Washington swept the championship, defeating 
Richmond in the finals. 


Furman lost all three of its games in the Oklahoma City 
tourney despite 121 points scored by Frank Selvy, truly an 
All-America basketballer. Selvy hit 26, 45, and 50 points 
in that order. 
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Bowl Reflections 
SEC football teams emerged from the annual New 
Year’s Day frolics, to coin a phrase, bloody but un- 
bowed. 


Alabama felt the full fury of the Rice ground attack, 
said to be the most powerful running game seen in the 
Southwest in a decade. So, home folks won in Dallas. 

Auburn made fatal mistakes. Texas Tech was ready. 
A blocked kick and long runs gave the Red Raiders 
a startling 35-13 victory over the Plainsmen. Raiders 
won the Gator fans. 

Georgia Tech won, a victory somewhat tarnished by 
all the pre-game Sugar Bow! bickering over why West 
Virginia was selected, who was responsible for the 
choice, and on and on. New Orleans newspapermen 
kept the controversy ablaze even after Tech had won 
easily, 42-19, and free use of the green yearlings kept 
the score down plenty. 

Thus, one SEC victory in three starts is reminiscent 
of Dixie success, and failure, a year ago. Tech lashed 
Ole Miss in the Sugar Bowl, only time that arena has 
pitted two conference teams against each other, Ala- 
bama routed Syracuse, 61-6, in a horrible mismatch, 
and Tennessee bowed to Texas in the Cotton Bowl. 

The SEC obviously is fighting annually to keep its 
head above the .500 mark in bowl battling. To date, 
SEC teams have won 26, lost 23, tied two in the four 
major bowls — Rose, Cotton, Sugar and Orange. And 
the 1954 results put Tech at the head of the Bowl vic- 
tors in our circuit. The Jackets have won seven, lost 
two in these four same arenas. Alabama has won 
seven, dropped four, and Auburn, an infrequent par- 
ticipant, has broke even in a pair. 

* * * 


The oddity of oddities, of course, was the astonishing 
tackle perpetrated on Rice’s Bobby Moegle. 

The Owl racer was en route to a 95-yard touchdown. 
But Tommy Lewis, the senior fullback, who was sit- 
ting on the bench, dashed onto the field and felled 
Moegle with a rolling block. The officials rightly 
awarded Rice the touchdown, the fans booed and 
Lewis cried. 

But not for long. The mad maneuver had no effect 
on the outcome. But Lewis suddenly found himself 
the most famous gridder since Roy Riegels, who ran 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


the. wrong way in the Rose Bowl 25 years ago, setting 
up a safety that gave Georgia Tech an 8-7 victory over 
California. 


Ed Sullivan, famed TV interlocutor, flew Lewis and 
Moegle to New York to appear on his program. Dave 
Garroway, garrulous comic of TV, interviewed Lewis 
on his program, and a flood of banquet invitations 
sought the Tide fullback. 


Football, in the past 20 years, has moved from the 
single wing and Notre Dame box to the double wing, 
the “T” formation and a half-dozen variations and now 
to the current rage, the Split-T, yet the payoff still is 
on the ground. 


It was that way most of last.season. Certainly it 
was in four of the five big Bowl battles. Rice almost 
humiliated Alabama by running, Oklahoma whipped 
Maryland at its own power game in the Orange Bowl, 
the Raiders won the same way over Auburn and Michi- 
gan State gained a mere 11 yards in the air in thrash- 
ing UCLA, 28-20, in the Rose Bowl. Tech alone struck 
through the air, but there is no evidence that they 
couldn’t have done the same thing on the ground. 

ae * By 


The Orange Bowl, which this observer witnessed, was 
something of a disappointment, offensively. 

But I feel safe in saying that no other Bowl team last New 
Year’s Day played a better, tighter, more determined game 
than Oklahoma. The Sooners had virtually no passing, and 
Maryland knew it. Furthermore, the Sooners’ kicking was a 
liability. Yet the Sooners won. 

Defense did it—the hard way. There was a goal line 
stand in the grand tradition. Maryland had first down on the 
Oklahoma three in the first quarter. 

The Sooners appeared doomed. Chet Hanulak punched 
through for one yard. Dick Nolan, the right half, tried a re- 
verse at left end—pno gain, a tactical error in my book. 
Quarterback Charley Boxold, subbing for the injured Bernie 
Faloney, sneaked for one plus—the ball was six inches 
from six points. 

Boxold called on Ralph Felton, 200-pound fullback. Okla- 
homa was waiting. He didn’t gain an inch. The Terps never 
recovered from the shock of that failure. 

Coach Jim Tatum was agreeably second-guessing himself 
in the dressing room after that game. 

After that stand, Oklahoma kicked out and the Terps 
moved to the 36 again. The Sooners held, and Tatum sent 
Dick Bielski in to try a field goal. The distance — 42 yards — 
was too much. 

“Maybe I should have saved Bielski for another time,” 
Tatum said. 

He referred, of course, to the very next series of plays. 
After Bielski failed, Oklahoma took the ball. Buddy Leake 
fumbled on third down and Maryland recovered on the 
Sooner 19. 

Three rushes produced a first down on the nine. Three 
more netted but 


(Continued on page 35) 

















UPHEAVAL OF SMALL COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS IN TEXAS 


December was the month of decision for small-college 
athletics in Texas. It saw one conference practically dis- 
membered, another strengthened, and two junior college 
conferences. combined under circumstances that resulted in 
a completely new set of eligibility rules. The effects will be 
far reaching —some good, some not so good and others 
bordering on the tragic. 


In the senior college circles the big loser was the Texas 
Conference. The exodus started when Abilene Christian 
announced that it was “pulling stakes” from the conference 
in favor of becoming an independent. Austin College was 
next, but left under entirely different circumstances. Austin 
became “miffed” when the conference declared two of its 
stars ineligible under the transfer rule and announced that 
it would withdraw if the action were not rescinded. The 
action was not rescinded. 


Next came Texas College of Arts and Industries, who 
resigned in order to affiliate with the Lone Star Conference. 
A &I offered a third and entirely different reason for with- 
drawal. Although the striped pants officials clothed the 
resignation in more diplomatic language, the facts were well 
understood by everyone concerned. They were simply these: 
A & I, a state-supported school, had problems entirely dif- 
ferent from the various church-supported schools, and felt 
that all concerned would be happier if it transferred to a 
conference composed entirely of state-supported institutions. 
Therefore, the conference that has contributed most to 
intercollegiate athletics in Texas (except for the SWC, of 
course) is at least temporarily on the ropes because three 
of its members withdrew for entirely different reasons: ACC 
in interest of more ambitious schedules in both football and 
track; Austin College because of disagreement with the 
other conference members over general policies, and Texas 
A & I in the interest of homogeneity. This writer regrets 
this turn of events very much, but somehow feels that only 
A & I improved its intercollegiate status. Although we can 
see the others’ viewpoints, we do not agree with their action. 


ACC Has Excellent Record 


Abilene Christian has dominated the conference for the 
past several years. It is the only Church of Christ school 
this side of George Pepperdine in California, and as a result 
gets some breaks on athletic talent that other schools can’t 
touch. The Christians have had a taste of the small “big- 
time” and like what they tasted enough to want it for a 
steady diet. It is our prediction that they will learn two 
things in the coming year: 


(1) That membership in a conference, which regulates 
eligibility and other general policies, lends a school a certain 
dignity, respect, and prestige that is essential in scheduling 
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By STAN LAMBERT 


Southwest Representative 


the better schools. Knowing the ACC coaches and authorities 
as we do, we sincerely believe that the athletic picture at 
the Abilene school will remain on the same high plane as 
always; but it is sometimes difficult to convince other schools 
that this is true when it is known that there is no watchdog 
outside the school’s own walls to enforce them. The word 
“independent” is sometimes considered a nice word for “out- 
law,” and we believe that ACC will suffer as a result of this 
connotation of the word. 


(2) That it takes more money to operate on an indepen- 
dent basis than that school is willing to spend on a program 
that does not lend to a championship — though it be only of 
the Texas Conference. Wealthier schools than ACC have 
tried it and failed. Its transfer of status does not remove the 
fact that the school is located in a city of near 50,000 which 
has a strong high school athletic program and must also 
support Hardin-Simmons University in the Border Con- 
ference and McMurry, which remained in the Texas Con- 
ference. ACC has its problems but in our own personal 
opinion we can’t see isolation as the answer. 


Austin College and A & I Have other Problems 


As of now Austin College will also remain independent. 
However, the two cases (ACC and Austin) represent the two 
extremities of success. Only recently it lost Ray Morrison 
as coach and Henry Frnka as vice president. 


About two years ago Austin announced that it was going 
“simon pure” if it could find anyone to go with them — 
but had no takers. Since then its fortunes have steadily 
declined. Really, we do not know enough reliable facts to 
discuss the situation intelligently — and heresay is certainly 
not reliable enough to print under a by-line. Like Will 
Rogers, about all we know is what we read in the papers 
and that is that they tried to make a comback and in so 
doing used a couple of transferees whom the other confer- 
ence members said were unquestional ineligible. At any 
rate, like ACC, they also got a taste; but unlike ACC, they 
did not like what they tasted and decided not to eat at all. 
In modern day intercollegiate athletics, we feel their attitude 
will prove to be a mistake; but we suppose that if you can’t 
you can’t — if that makes any sense. 


But to keep this entire column from being 100% sour, 
we will add that we think A & I will be happier in its new 
alignment. We believe that it has something to offer the 
Lone Star and that the LSC can help A & I. In fact, we 
know that the new alignment has already helped them in 
that the LSC has insisted that A & I broaden its scope of 
athletics to conform to the rules and spirit of athletic com- 
petition within that conference. 


What Makes A Successful Conference? 


In view of the above it might be well to discuss what 
makes a successful athletic (Continued on next page) 
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conference. In our opinion the key word 
is homogeneity of the main factors. We 
believe those factors are: 

1. Size of student bodies. The size of 
student population makes for vastly 
different problems. We do not know 
what the exact percentage is, but we 
know that the large and small do not 
mix well. 

2. Size of the conference itself. Con- 
ference can be too large to play a round 
robin schedule and too Small to make 
a championship of any value. Seven is 
pretty well accepted as ideal. It offers 
three conference games at home and 
three away as well as four intersectional 
games — two at home and a like num- 
ber away. With six others fighting for 
a title, it certainly isn’t cheapened. 

3. Geographical range. For an ideal 
situation the majority of the schools at 
least should be within one-day auto- 
mobile range so as to permit a liberal 
interchange of students and fans. 

4, Size of athletic budgets. Mixing 
the very poor with the very rich does 
not make for a good conference. Our 
guess would be that all schools should 
be within 15% of each other in order to 
maintain equalized competition, which 
is essential to healthful relations. 

5. Under miscellaneous factors we 
would list such items as near equality 
in the size of the coaching staffs, the 
amount of emphasis put on the athletic 
programs, the philosophies of athletics, 
the integrity of those in charge of the 
program. 

There doubtlessly are others that we 
have overlooked; but we believe that 
unless a conference has most of these 
to some degree that it is like trying to 
mix oil and water. We also feel that 
the degree of success of a given confer- 
ence will be to some extent in ratio to 
the degree of homogeneity in these 
factors. 





TOM SILER 


(Continued from page 33) 

three yards, so Tatum ordered another 
field goal. Felton tried it, this time 
from the 12, and the kick was wide 
to the right. 

Maybe three points, at that juncture, 
would have made a difference. I doubt 
it. 


* * * 


The Oklahoma victory recalled some- 
thing Coach Bud Wilkinson had said 
a few days before the game at the 
Miami kickoff luncheon. 

“I figure we’ve got to get four touch- 
downs if we want to win,” said Tatum, 
“because I figure Oklahoma will get 
three.” 

“Maryland has a great defense,” 
countered Wilkinson. “We’re hoping to 
get a few points .. . six, maybe seven.” 
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AWARD 
SWEATERS 


Expertly tailored of special 
twist, select quality 100% 
Virgin Wool yarns. These fine 
Award Sweaters are available 
in different weights and a 
variety of styles, including 
jacket style and pullover. In 
all standard school colors. 


FREE! Complete Catalog of 
Athletic Clothing Sent on 
Request. 


So 


ORP. 
Now Located in New and Modern Plant at 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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CRAVATH PAID TRIBUTE 


Friends who paid tribute to Jeff Cravath in memorial 
services at St. John’s Episcopal Church heard Rev. Donald 
G. Weston of the Bethel Lutheran Church of Modesto, whose 
son played frosh football at SC, give the main eulogy. 


“We are thankful today,” he said, “to all of you for the 
many gifts in memory of this wonderful man. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California has lost an illustrious son and 
a great and loyal Trojan. He was a skilled artist, a rugged 
competitor and a man with a brilliant mind dedicated to 
sports. As an athlete and a coach, he always gave his best. 
All of us who knew Jeff Cravath are richer today because 
he lived. 


“Jeff was a successful coach whose word was as good as 
his bond. He loved people and he trusted them. Any young 
man who played football for Jeff Cravath came out of that 
experience a better individual. This loyal Trojan lives 
on. . . . Hundreds of young men who were taught by him 
are his monument.” 


Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, chancellor at SC, who was 
president when Jeff played and coached there, spoke feel- 
ingly of the man with whom he was so closely associated 
for many years. 


“We are here today,” he said, “to attest to the things we 
like in a man... not to his name, nor his person but to 
the qualities which were Jeff Cravath. First of all, he was 
an honest man. No man is pretty honest or rather honest. 
You are either honest or dishonest. Jeff Cravath was com- 
pletely honest. He loved people. He looked upon his squads 
of football players not as students, nor players but rather 
as groups of personalities. His capacity for friendship was 
limitless. He cared more for friends than for most of the 
other desirable things of life. 


“Perhaps the most important impression he leaves is that 
the qualities of a man are the things that live forever. I 
think that all of us who knew Jeff Cravath like to think of 
him as we gather here today .. . we like to think of him 
as leaving the stadium on the shoulders of his friends, 
exultant and triumphant. Today, my conviction is sure 
.. . he goes triumphant, exultant and expectant.” 


DEFENSIVE RECORD 


With only 48 points scored against it in nine games, the 
UCLA Bruins ranked nationally second only to Maryland, 
which had 31 chalked up against it in the same number of 
contests. Completing his fifth year at Westwood, Red San- 
ders’ football teams have won 32, lost only 11 and tied one. 


Sandy Lederman, sophomore quarterback at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, threw eight touchdown passes this 
year, enabling him to set a new school mark for sophomores. 
Former All-American Don Heinrich tossed six in his first 
season with the Huskies. 
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By GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Pacific Coast Representative 


LARSON RECORD BREAKER 


California’s football record book showed a new set of team 
and individual passing statistics, as 16 new marks were 
written in the books by the 1953 Bears. Junior quarterback 
Paul Larson was the chief record breaker, as the blonde Big 
Game hero personally established nine new University 
records. Probably the most impressive Larson mark was his 
10-game offensive total of 1,572 yards, which was tops for 
the nation. 


California fields 42 teams in 22 sports in 497 contests yearly 
—probably the greatest intercollegiate athletic program in 
the United States. 


Pomona-Claremont’s Sagehens were rated fifth among the 
nation’s small college elevens on defense, limiting opponents 
to 132.9 yards per game in eight contests. Cedric Scott was 
third among the nation’s small college punters with 41.7 
yards per kick in 40 punts. Whittier’s Bob Dunham aver- 
aged 5.36 yards per carry through a rugged 10-game schedule. 


HATS OFF TO CALIF. POLY 


California Poly finished the football season with nine 
straight wins and amassed 395 points, to become one of the 
highest scoring teams in the nation. Top scorer was Perry 
Jeter with 89 points. He was followed by Bob Lawson with 
78. Alex Bravo set several three-year records — most yards 
rushing (2,238), most total yards (2,238) and most points 
(151). The closest game of the season was with Whittier, 
which Cal Poly won by a score of 31-14. 


Director of Athletics Paul Durham of Linfield College has 
successfully completed his second annual “Old Grads” tour- 
nament. A total of 16 teams compete in the four-day joust 
between clubs coached by former Linfield athletes. 


Oceanside’s C. R. Roberts who scored almost 400 points in 
his final two years of prep grid play is a 10.2 dashman and 
a 21-foot broad jumper. 


Bob Franz of Mount Diablo High in Concord and John 
Giannoni of Lodi have been named co-coaches of the North 
team for the third annual Shrine-Hi football game at the 
Colosseum next August. 


Chula Vista won 12 straight games and won the CIF’s 
Southern Group title. Jack Mele and Jack Fair produced 
one of the finest teams in the history of Whittier High School. 
Santa Monica won the CIF championship by defeating Whit- 
tier 34-19. Bob Stillwell of the winners was in his first head 
coaching position and did a fine job. 


San Fernando’s Tigers delivered the school’s first major 
city football championship by (Continued on page 42) 
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Roam’ the Rockies 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


CONFERENCE 





By DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 
Rocky Mountains Representative 


It will be a long time before grid fans forget the great 
Turkey Day dish, the national TV game of the week between 
Utah and Brigham Young. With the 60 million fans looking 
on, these two Skyline elevens are credited with putting on 
the most dazzling display of gridiron pyrotechnics of the 
entire season. Utah, Skyline champs for the third consecutive 
time, ran into something almost unprecedented on the foot- 
ball field. Even though the Utes came out with a 33-32 win, 
they ran smack into their own plays executed superbly by 
the visiting Cougars of Brigham Young. Cougar chieftain, 
Chick Atkinson, had warned that he was coming up with 
some sort of a secret weapon but Utah’s Coach Jack Curtice 
never dreamed his defense would be out to stop his own 
plays. Utah players were heard to comment after the fracas, 
“We should spend more time defensing our own offense.” 
And on “Cactus Jack” Curtice’s last TV program of the 
season, Chick Atkinson, who was a special guest, thanked 
Jack very much “for the use of those plays Thanksgiving 
Day.” 


And speaking of TV, rumor has it that “Cactus Jack” has 
been approached about a national TV show. The Ute boss 
could do it and do it well. With his glib tongue many have 
wondered why he’s still in the coaching business. The “poor 
man’s Herman Hickman” is considered in these parts as 
“better than Herman.” 


Genial, young Bob Blackman of Denver University, had 
his Pioneers fired for the season finale with favorite Wyo- 
ming. With back Fred Mahaffey playing phenomenal ball, 
the Pioneers checked in with a 13-13 deadlock but enjoyed 
a lead most of the ball game. Denver fans feel they have 
copped a real coaching find in Blackman and better days 
are certainly in the offing for Mile High city grid enthusiasts. 


When the Skyline Conference presidents met in Decem- 
ber, Gary Bergen and Art Bunte, students who transferred 
to Utah from Kansas State and Colorado U. following the 
hiring of Jack Gardner as Utah hoop coach, appeared and 
gave their side of the story. After the prexies had listened 
to every bit of the evidence, the report of Commissioner 
Dick Romney was upheld and Utah was cleared of violating 
any conference rules. Kansas State, through the executive 
secretary of the Big Seven, had questioned the ethics in 
coaching, but as the situation now stands if the Big Seven 
and Kansas State aren't satisfied with the findings, they'll 
have to take the case to the NCAA. 


Speaking of Gardner, he’s already won the hearts of the 
Salt Lake City basketball backers. Now that he’s in the 
clear on the Bunte-Bergen case (reports indicate these boys 
are a couple of pretty good ball players), fans are uniting 
behind him. He is following Curtice’s footsteps and has his 
own TV show explaining all the fine points of the indoor 
court sport. 
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Earl “The Horse” Lindley, Utah State’s hard-running half- 
back, wound up his collegiate career by taking national 
honors as the leading scorer among major colleges. The 
big Aggie back had 13 touchdowns and three conversions 
for 81 points, but even more important, he was the third 
best pass receiver in the league, snagging 13 aerials for 260 
yards. He was in the number six slot for ball carrying, tenth 
place for passing and sixth for punt returning. All in all, 
the big Cache Valley kid is quite an all-around performer. 
And to top it off, he is equally adept in basketball, handling 
the post position along with the best of them. 


University of Utah’s Don Petersen who was the top ball 
carrier in the conference and finished second in punting, had 
never punted in a game until he joined the Utah varsity 
squad. “Pete,” a unanimous choice for all conference honors, 
gave opposing coaches the jitters with his fast breakaway 
running. He was particularly effective on the quick kick, 
too, a weapon the Utes used to tremendous advantage 
throughout the season. 


Coach Ev Shelton at the University of Wyoming, defend- 
ing Skyline basketball champs, can field six hoopsters 6-6 or 
above. The Cowboys, with the rangiest team in Skyline 
history, have a sophomore center, Ed Huse, who stands 
6-8% and weighs 235 pounds. To flank this giant, Shelton 
can use Ron Rivers at 6-7; Fred Weishoff, 6-7; Harry Jorgen- 
sen, 6-7; Bill Lange, 6-6, or Jim Schell, a 6-6 sophomore. 
Wyoming is the favorite to win the crown again but is ex- 
pected to be pressed by B.Y.U., Utah State and Colorado 
A & M. Montana rates as a possible unknown entity. 


Jiggs Dahlberg, in his 17th year as coach of the Montana 
Grizzlies, will open his Skyline season in a new million- 
dollar fieldhouse. The Montana coach thinks his team will 
be as good as last year’s aggregation, which pulled several 
upsets, ranked with the pacesetters for a good portion of the 
season and finally finished fourth. The new fieldhouse was 
dedicated with the Grizzlies playing last year’s national 
champions, Indiana University, before a capacity crowd. 
Present seating capacity is 6,500, more than three times the 
number that could be jammed into the old gymnasium. An- 
other feature of this Montana basketball presentation this 
year will be the shelving of the fast break for which Dahl- 
berg has been noted. This time the Grizzlies are playing 
a deliberate, ball-control game using a set offense. 


Brigham Young University, a perennial hothouse of basket- 
ball, rolled off to an impressive start by trouncing two con- 
ference champions in two week-ends. The Cougars, under 
the guidance of Coach Stan Watts, bumped Idaho State, last 
year’s Rocky Mountain league champs, and Texas Christian, 
*53 winners of the Southwest Conference. Dean Larsen, 
Cougar forward and one of the most accurate tossers in the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


ALABAMA VARSITY TEAMS 


(Reading from Top to Bottom) 


a ALABAMA BASEBALL TEAM (1953) 


St \ ij .. oS “a! Ist row (left to right): “Little Hank” 
— | % Be og ; é; Crisp, mascot; Mike Bite, student man- 


mun WN tg 


ager. 2nd row: Jimmy Walker, Carey 
Frazier, Jerry Belk, Robert Barnes, Jim 
Grant, Cecil Ingram, Gene Lary, Fred 
Posey, Bill Terry, Mike Starr, Skeets 
Howard. 3rd row: Tilden Campbell (head 
coach); Jerry Watford, Buster Hill, John 
Paul Anderson, Bob Monnett, Hugh 
Jones, Bobby Barnes, Greg Shmagranoff, 
Ronnie Welsh, Ed Welsh, Charles Olgiati, 
Joe Sewell, coach. 


BASKETBALL SQUAD (1954) 


Bottom row: Richard Gunder, Billy Crews, 
Jerry Harper, George Linn, Bill Sexton 
(captain), Dennis O’Shea, Leon Marlaire, 
Jim Bratton, Ronald Mayor. Top row: 
(left to right): John Dee (head coach), 
David Putman (assistant student coach), 
John Harrison, James Barry, James Bo- 
gan, Harold Goldstein, Tom Crosby, Wil- 
liam Shuman, Russell Robertson (student 
manager). 


1953 TRACK TEAM 


Ist row (left to right): Bill Shoop, Bill 
Yeilding, Bill Bullard, Sonny Dixon, Jim 
Richards, Bob Ide, Red Patton. 2nd row: 
Derrell Holmes, Bill Jankovick, Mell Boll- 
ing, Ralph Summerlin, Bill Worthington, 
Ray McDonald, Archie Adams, Robert Me- 
Gee (student manager). 3rd row: Gene 
Miller (assistant student coach), Joe 
Chione, John Berg, John McBride, Tom 
Nylund, Ed Culpepper, Tom Danner, Don 
Carmichael, Wayne Goodson, Charles 
Stapp (head coach). 
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“THE CRIMSON TIDE” —- 1953 S.E.C. CHAMPIONS 
1st row, left to right: Coach Collins; George Mason; Jack Sm:zlley; Tommy Tillman; Joe Cummings; Bud Willis (Captain) ; 
‘Tommy Lewis (Alternate Captain); Bart Starr; Bill Oliver; Alkert Elmore. 2nd row: Robert McGee, student manager; Ollie 
Yates; Clifton Collins; Ed Culpepper; Harry Lee; Jim Davis; John Snoderley; Curtis Lynch; John McBride; Cecil Ingram; Corky 
Tharp; Marion Pierson, student manager. 3rd row: Bobby Luna; Bill Hollis; Dan Coyle; Paul Donaldson; Pete Cook; Rufus 
Cassity; Billy Shipp; Nick Germanos; Fred Sington. 4th row: Billy Brooks; Charles Eckerly; Ralph Carrigan; Bob Wilga; Sid 
Youngelman; Osbie Linville; Bill Stone; Jeff Moorer; Vince DeLaurentis. 
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PETER W. CAWTHON 
Athletic Director 





CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 11) 


Golf and tennis, two of the minor 
sports on the Capstone, are now going 
full speed and expected to take their 
place among the conference leaders in 
the near future. Malcolm Laney is the 
golf coach and his prize is Bobby Hill, 
who was SEC champ in 1952 and has 
another year to go. 


C. de la Menardiere is the tennis men- 


tor and received all his tennis experi-, 


ence in the French army, where he 
served for 15 years. A captain in the 
French Air Force, he won the French 
War Cross, the Legion of Merit and the 
Purple Heart for his activities as a 
flyer. After coming to the University as 
a French instructor in 1947, he was 
awarded the highest military honor of 
the French government. He was deco- 





AS ol i 
H. D. DREW 
Head Football Coach 


rated with the rank of Chevalier, 
French Legion of Honor. 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS 

The University of Alabama’s intra- 
mural sports department, headed by 
Charlie Stapp, provides facilities and 
guidance in a total of 16 different sports. 

Among these are touch football, 
basketball, softball and track. A total 
of nine touch football fields, six basket- 
ball courts and 11 softball fields are 
are provided for student participation. 
Golf facilities are at the Meadowbrook 
Club in Tuscaloosa. 

All of which go a long way to imple- 
ment the stated desire of the Univer- 
sity’s new president, Dr. O. C. Carmi- 
chael that a maximum number of stu- 
dents participate in the wide intramural 
program offered at the Univ. of Ala- 
bama. 

(Continued on page 40) 





H. G. “HANK” CRISP 
Line Coach 


Below: Tilden “Happy” Campbell, Back- 
field Coach and Head Baseball Coach. 





Below, left to right: Malcolm Laney, End Coach; Lew Bostick, Guard Coach; Joe Kilgrow, 
Freshman Coach; James “Bubber” Nesbet, Assistant Coach. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 39) 

Last year a total of 4,360 participants 
made use of Alabama intramural facili- 
ties. Of these, there were about 2,000 
different individual participants. 

Other phases of sports provided for 
by the intramural department are 
tennis, track, horseshoes, weightlifting, 
boxing and bowling. 

Intramural activity is set up at Ala- 
bama on a fourfold basis, namely for 
fraternity, independent, faculty and in- 
terdenomination church groups. 

Teams participating in the activities 
are scored on a point system. At the end 


of the year, the fraternity having the 
most points wins the rotating trophy. 
A three-time winner of the trophy is 
allowed to keep it. 


’Bama’s Million Dollar Band 

Alabama’s 110-piece marching band 
is under the direction of Col. Carlton 
K. Butler. Col. Butler was musical di- 
rector at Ramsey and West End High 
Schools in Birmingham before going to 
Alabama in 1936. Regardless of the 
team’s fortunes on the field, fans are al- 
ways assured of colorful entertainment 
by the Alabama Band. The half-time 
shows, which highlight precision drill 
and dancing steps, use an average of 15 
different tunes. The glittering name 
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@ uv" TPE-A favor- 
ite in the industry. Fits 
ALL rims having fac- 
tory trim rings except 
late model Cadillacs. 





@c" tvPe—The “Cc” 
type weight (new 
style) in six sizes will 
give most satisfactory 
results on passenger 
cars with "K” or “L” 
type rims. 


@ “sreciat” tvPe— 
Made for late model 
Cadillacs with hub 
caps covering entire 
wheel. 6 sizes. 


804 W. Morgan St. 
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now commonly associated with the band 
is accredited to “Champ” Pickens, presi- 
dent of the Montgomery Blue and Gray 
Association and ardent Alabama alum- 
nus. When a ’Bama football team of 
the early 20’s was being drubbed by 
Georgia Tech, “Champ” was asked by 
an Atlanta sports writer “What do you 
have at Alabama?” “A million dollar 
band” was “Champ’s” apt reply. 


The Alabama Cavaliers 

The Alabama Cavaliers was selected 
recently by Variety Magazine as the na- 
tion’s outstanding college orchestra. The 
colorful history of this orchestra began 
in 1933. Notable former members who 
have continued their musical careers 
are Jerry Jerome, Gene Cartledge, Mike 
O’Hara and Willie Thomas. The or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Bob 
Noojin, continues to provide top-flight 
entertainment for college dances and 
other social events throughout the 
South. Present members are: Bob Noo- 
jin, leader, Jay Ziff, J. Kelly Robinson, 
Bob Gerstlaur, Jerry St. Amand, Chix 
Sponder, Jerry Pearson, Johnny Kend- 
rix, Cliff Hurtler, Grady Campbell, 
Terry Both, Lynn Feltner, vocalist, and 
Bob Collins, business manager. 

The story of Alabama’s illustrious 
history and the varied extra curricular 
activities cannot be adequately related 
in a few pages. The University, which 
developed from a boarding school for 
planters’ sons, has kept pace with the 
years. Thousands of students each year 
pass hrough her stately portals to as- 
sume places of honor and leadership 
throughout the nation. 











Best Wishes to the 
University of Alabama 
in all of its activities —to 
its faculty, athletic teams, | 
students, and alumni— 
from 


HUGO FRIEDMAN 
of 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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THE ALABAMA CAVALIERS 





QUIG NIELSEN 

(Continued from page 37) 
game, is chalking up a 51% mark for 
field goal tries and has been the lead- 
ing Cougar point stacker in the early 
games. 

B.Y.U., with the most spacious field- 
house on the western slope of the 
Rockies, has added an additional 2,000 
seats and can now house nearly 12,000. 
Up at Logan, Utah State, under the di- 


rection of John Roning, grid coach and 
athletic director, has also added 2,009 
more seats which will shoot the ca- 
pacity mark to around 7,000. With Jack 
Gardner’s popularity gaining constant- 
ly, don’t be surprised to see Utah come 
out with a new seating arrangement or 
perhaps a completely new fieldhouse in 
another year. Currently, Utah will play 
before the smallest crowds in the state 
because of limited seating facilities. 
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Another First From 


CHAMPION! 


Reverse Weave 
SWEAT SUIT 
@ WON'T SHRINK in length! 
@ WON'T STRETCH in width! 


@ No shoulder seams to tear! 











Side gussets 
for chest freedom 


Crotch and leg 
gussets for 
free movement 


Patented 


NOW, for the first time, you get 
sweat shirts and pants that won't 
shrink in length or stretch in 
width, despite repeated washing! The secret is 
Champion's “reverse weave’ construction an 
double knit ribbed inset gussets that assure correct 
fit with freedom of movement. Already adopted 
as standard by Cornell, Ohio State, Duke, Wisconsin, 
Northwestern, lowa, Oklahoma and many others. 


SWEAT SHIRT 


RWSS Double knit side gussets for full chest free- 

dom. Seamless shoulders for extra strength, long 

wear. Silver grey, S-M-L. Order the size actually 

needed. $26.00 Doz. 
(With design, $28.40 Doz.) 


SWEAT PANTS 


RWTP Double knit crotch and leg inset gussets for 
free movement. Elastic bottoms, drawstring waist. 
Silver grey, S-M-L. Order the size actually needed. 
$28.00 Doz. 
(With design, $30.40 Doz.) 


Write for new 1954 Catalog 


MANUFACTURERS 


from yarn to finished product 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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BOBBY DODD 





pe Dopp, the third head football 
coach in Georgia Tech history, has 
just completed his ninth year as head 
coach at Tech. He can look back on a 
record of 74 victories, 23 defeats and 2 
ties. Five of his teams have played in 
post-season bowl games, winning all 
five contests. He is the first coach to 
score three consecutive victories in ma- 
jor bowl games. 

Many national honors have come to 
Bobby. He was twice picked to coach 
the college all-stars. In 1950, he 
coached the South squad to victory in 
the annual Shrine North-South game 
at Miami. At the close of the 1951 sea- 
son, he was named “Southeastern Con- 
ference Coach of the Year” by his fel- 
low coaches in the SEC. At the close 
of the 1952 season, he was named “Col- 
lege Coach of the Year” by a poll con- 
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A wide variety of types and 
| sizes to meet your individ- 
| ual scoring requirements 
| and budget. Illustration 
| shows Basketball Model N- 
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No. 22 — Football 
No. 23 — Basketball 
No. 25 — Baseball 


NADEN & SONS - 





Webster City, lowa 





BOBBY DODD 


ducted by the New York Daily News. 
Dodd learned early to carry his honors 
gracefully, having been All-American 
quarterback at the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1930. 

CoacH & ATHLETE salutes Coach Dodd, 
not so much for having achieved these 
honors, but for the manner in which he 
conducts himself in public and private 
life. He is genial with the public, sym- 
pathetic and understanding with his 
players and staff and gives enthusiastic 
support to all worthwhile community 
causes. He supplied dynamic leadership 
to the movement to establish the West- 
minster Schools in Atlanta and he gives 
constant encouragement to his players 
to attend church and Sunday School. 
He stands for fair play, clean speech 
and right living. It is for his fine whole- 
some influence on American youth that 
CoacH & ATHLETE salutes Bobby Dodd, 
athletic director and head football coach 
at Georgia Tech. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


These are the people who make 
possible our friendly get-together. 
Remember them when placing your 
order. 
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GEORGE ALLEN 

(Continued from page 36) 
defeating Polytechnic’s Mechanics 20- 
18 in a hard fought contest. Poly was 
very underrated this year. Bob Beck 
did a wonderful job with the material 
present. 

The 1953 season of football was one 
of the very finest for both college and 
prep squads. Surprises occurred each 
week-end to provide each fan with his 
dollar’s worth of recreation. What other 
field of amusement can provide so much 
for so little? 
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BASEBALL SHOES 





The FIRST Step to 
A Successful Season! 





Makers of the Famous 


Safety Suspension Helmet 


SSURE your team of a good start and a safe 
finish with quality footwear. So that your 
athletes can give out with their best efforts, give 
them the added confidence and greater security of 
perfect fitting, well balanced baseball shoes . . . 
give them RIDDELL. 
Yes, RIDDELL Baseball Shoes are long acclaimed the 
shoes of champions — famous for outstanding 
Comfort, Protection and Durability. The exclusive 
RIDDELL athletic last provides that true glove-fit feel 
with proper foot support. Choicest parts of select 
fine leathers throughout, account for lighter weight, 
greater speed and longer wear. Genuine RIDDELL 
Goodyear Welt Construction assures dependable 
service all season! 
Successful players, successful teams — consistently 
select RIDDELL — first choice for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


See Your RIDDELL Dealer for the COMPLETE 
RIDDELL Baseball Shoe Line including: 


®@ Style KB — All purpose shoe made of finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Standard Spike — 
straight shank. 

® Style SB — Professional model. Standard 
spike, split shank. Yellowback Kangaroo 
upper. 

® Style RB — Professional shoe with exclusive 
split spike, straight shank. Yellowback 
Kangaroo. 


JOHN T. Riddell inc. 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 





Hew York Public Library 
Fifth Avenue & 42nd St, 
Hew York 18, 3. Ys 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF! 


PEABRODVT, BASS ACAOCEGIS 


RECONDITIONERS OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


We appreciate the continued confi- 
dence of the thousands of coaches and 
athletic directors who have made 1953 


our best year ever. 





* 


For the thirty-second consecutive year — 
the nation’s largest and finest recondi- 


tioners of athletic equipment — 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS 





